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Elizabeth. 





From the extraordinary painting by Zucchero, representing her as the Goddess of Wisdom, with a 
thousand eyes and ears, the serpent of knowledge on her sleeve and a rainbow in her hand. 
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Kenilworth Castle in the Sixteenth Century. 


Tue Story or Amy Ropssart. 


how much the influence of fiction has to 

do with fixing in our minds certain his- 
torical events. From the dry statistics of 
past generations we turn aside, but the ro- 
mances live long in our memory and when a 
cunning writer takes certain well-known 
facts for a foundation, and embellishes these 
with the flights of his own fancy, both fact 
and fancy become real to us, the one insep- 
arably connected with the other. 

So in the case of Queen Elizabeth and 
Lord Leicester. Tle stor? that comts: firse ¢ 
to our minds is not “ore we have-foind by 
delving into musty recortk,: nog cans it, be: 
gleaned from any English, Histogy. 7, "Teeistthe 
tale as depicted in Walter , Scopt’s “old, de- 
lightful, ever new romance. of" "Kehilveotth. 


[ is sometimes interesting to reflect just 


And as we picture the stately ‘Queen’ and: * 


haughty Earl walking side by side down the 
royal stairway, another figure steps before us 
and stands mute, waiting, with quivering 
lips and downcast eyes, for recognition. A 


timid, shrinking form, with hair that seems to 
have tangled the gold of sunlight in its curls, 
and eyes blue as the forget-me-nots in an 
English garden—Amy Robsart, the daughter 
of gruff old Hugh Robsart, and Lord Lei- 
cester’s child-wife. 

We know her story. A year ago she was 
happy in a peaceful home; the petted child 
of an idolizing father, the promised bride of 
a faithful knight; but there came another 
lover who carried himself with a lordlier 
| Bape, whose smile charmed her, whose 
: glance set her pulses throbbing, whose court- 
*-ly"homage won her simple heart. Then 
followed a runaway marriage—a father 
broken-hearted over the supposed disgrace of 

« his favorite daughter—and now in the lonely 
: Castle at Cumnor Place this vision of beauty 
(Countess in name, but prisoner in reality) 
waits patiently for the time when my lord 
shall avow her true rank and station before 
the world. 

A pretty child, with a tender, trusting 
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heart! We see her, whiling away the long 
hours of her captivity with a thousand 
devices ; practicing her court obeisance be- 
fore the long pier glass, dressing her sunny 
locks in stateliest guise, donning one after 
another of her silken robes to see which most 
becomes her—and all that she may do credit 
to my lord when she takes her place as 
Countess at his side. We see him walking 
with the Queen in grand attire, his head a 
little turned by the flattery and admiring 
glances of the courtiers, his pulse beating a 
little faster as he stoops to catch the words 
Elizabeth whispers in his ear; but under- 
neath the vanity and the foolish desire for 
power, his heart still true to his winsome un- 
acknowledged child-wife. It is pleasant to 
dwell upon the descriptions of their stolen 
interviews; his long rides across the lonely 
plains, the pretty creature, garbed in the 
most becoming of her grand brocaded gowns, 
waiting for his coming so eagerly —the 
step upon the threshold, the glad cry with 
which the child-wife flies to the arms of her 
stalwart lover, the caresses and tender words. 
Save that one great desire for freedom and ac- 
knowledgment before the world the Countess 
Amy has no wish ungratified. Her rooms 
at lonely Cumnor Place are as grand as 
Elizabeth’s own, her gowns as fine, her 
jewels almost 
ascostly. And 
when Lord 
Leicester 
gratifies his 
young bride’s 
plea and ap- 
pears before 
her one night 
in all the 
splendor of 
his Court at- 
tire, it is with 
both a smile 
and a sigh that 
we picture 
‘<fair Amye 
Duddeley’”’ 
kneelingin 
admiration at 
her husband’s 
feet—a smile 
for her happi- 
ness, a sigh 
that it cannot 
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last. Well may Varney, whose hopes 
of favor depend upon Lord Leicester’s 
advancement, think distrustfully of the 
young Countess hidden in her lonely castle, 
for he knows that, temporize as Lord Leices- 
ter may, and as it is his nature to do, 
she still holds first place in his heart. And 
then the crisis comes, and Amy, weary 
of her confinement and affrighted by Var- 
ney’s insults, is sustained by the conscious- 
ness of this affection. ‘*My husband may 
be angry for a moment, but he will soon for- 
give. He loves me, and when he hears my 
story he cannot be angry at the course I have 
taken,”’ she says, and arrays herself with un- 
usual care for her journey, smiling, even in 
the midst of her fright, to think of the recon- 
ciliation and happiness to follow. To the 
grand revelries at Kenilworth, where every 
night the costly fireworks rendered the 
heavens a blaze of glory, where the air re- 
sounded with the harmonies of hundreds of 
musicians, and the Lady of the Lake herself 
arose from the waters to declare her alle- 
giance to Queen Elizabeth, came Amy Rob- 
sart, Countess of Leicester, and rightful 
mistress of all this splendor. Who that has 
read Scott’s description of the scene that fol- 
lowed will be unable to recall it? The won- 
derfully beautiful old garden, the stately 
oaks, the clip- 
ped yews, the 
sunlight upon 
the splashing 
fountains; 
the high-born 
lords and la- 
dies in gala at- 
tire; poor 
countrified 
Lord Blount, 
Raleigh with 
his careless 
grace, and 
foremost 
among them, 
Leicester, 
*< of such ap- 
pearance that 
every new 
habiliment he 
donned seem- 
ed to become 
him better 
than the 
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The Story of Amy Robsart. 








The Meeting at Kenilworth. 


** Knowest thou this woman ?’ 


last.’ Into this scene of luxury and 
careless splendor, like a thunderbolt upon 
a summer day, came Elizabeth, with her 
hand upon the shoulder of the shrinking 
Countess by her side—half leading, half sup- 
porting her. ‘The Queen’s cold grey eyes 
are flashing scorn and defiance, her stately 


> 


figure is drawn to its full height, and crying 
out in a terrible voice, so that the courtiers 
trembled to hear her, she asks: ‘** Where 
is my Lord of Leicester? My Lord of Lei- 
cester, knowest thou this woman ?”’ 
Trembling and conscience-stricken, Lei- 
cester bowed before her, his head upon his 
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hand; and the outraged Queen looked down 
upon him, turned from him to the shrinking 
figure at his side, and her face grew pinched 
and old. A moment she stood in silence, 
and the eager populace, the frivolous lords 
and ladies in waiting, the two kneeling figures 
at her feet, were motionless as if carved of 
stone. Then again she cried out furiously, 
«« What? Are you struck dumb? You had 
better face a lion at bay than Elizabeth in 
anger. ‘Tell me the truth? Who is this 
woman ?’’ 

In the awe-struck hush of expectation that 
followed stepped fotward—not Leicester, 
but he of the gallant form and craven heart 
—vVarney; bowed his head before the 
Queen, and repeated his clever tale. «* Blame 
not my Lord of Leicester,’’ cried he. «‘ The 
unfortunate woman is my wife. She is sub- 
ject to a malady of the brain that is destroy- 
ing'her reason. I pray your Majesty that 
you will give me liberty to remove her to a 
place of safety, and pardon her that she has 
thus rudely brokenin upon your festivities.”’ 

Thus spake the crafty Varney, and the 
Earl of Leicester, dismayed by the Queen’s 
wrath, divided 
between love 
for his wife and 
love of power, 
puts off yet a 
little longer the 
admission 
which he fears 
will be fatal to 
his hopes and 
advancement. 
Yet he is re- 
solved that this 
concealment 
sha end, and 
at the first mo- 
ment when he 
can absent him- 
self from EEza- 
beth’s side, has- 
tens to Varney, 
“telling him his 
resolve to give 
up all the splen- 
dors of Court 
for the sake of =} 
the blue-eyed * 
girl whom he 
loves so well. 





Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester. 
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But what tale is this that Varney whispers in 
his ear? His young wife is faithless to him? 
Her old lover, Sir George Tressilian, has fol- 
lowed to the castle,and she is even now lodged 
in his apartment? ‘*You gave up the 
crown that Elizabeth was ready to place 
upon your head,’’ whispered Varney, like 
the proverbial serpent of old. ‘*And for 
whom? A woman who did not appreciate 
the sacrifice you made for her, to respect even 
her marriage vow. A woman who because 
of her sin has merited death at the hand of 
the law? Let her receive her just deserts— 
let her guilty soul go and beg forgiveness ai 
the throne of heaven? Do you take upon 
yourself his punishment but leave the guilty 
wife to me.”’ 

And the Earl of Leicester, in a wild mo- 
ment of passion and despair, consents. Blame 
him not too severely. When the next day 
fate apprises him of his lady’s innocence, in 
a transport of delight, with one brave fling 
he destroys the fetters that bind him, ‘‘rushes, 
with pale face and straining eyes, before her 
Majesty, and throws himself upon her 
mercy!’ At last, at last, oh, mighty earl; 
you have vin- 
dicated your 
love for your 
fair Countess, 
and right has 
claimed the 
victory. We 
see the stern 
face of Eng- 
land’s haughty 
queen, as she 
listens to the 
story. We 
hear her furious 
words. **How 
now? Come 
one, come all, 
and hear his 
words! ‘This 
brave confes- 
sion has cost 
England a king 
and Elizabeth 
a husband! ”’ 
With bowed 
head Leicester 
kneels before 
her, his face 
cold and ex- 
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Admiring the Earl’s Decorations. 


pressionless as a marble mask. The nobles 
and courtiers implore, with frightened faces, 
that she will compose herself; but the queen 
pours out a torrent of vituperation, rails and 
jeers at him till the good old Burleigh ven- 
tures to interpose. 

«*Madam, do not give way to this un- 
worthy passion,’’ cried the old courtier, 
‘*remember that you are a Queen—the 
Queen of England, the mother of your peo- 
ple.”’ 

«sAh, Burleigh,’’ exclaimed the Queen, 
‘¢you speak to me of composure; but the 
sorrow this day has brought to me—thou— 
thou little knowest.’’ 

The Earl of Leicester’s confession, like 
many another sacrifice, was made too late; 
and when he hastened to meet his fair young 
bride he found herdead. Varney had taken 
her back to Cumnor Place, where she had 
spent so many days of her married life; but 
now her abiding place was the topmost room 
in the dreary tower, and from the draw- 
bridge that connected it with the house they 
removed the supports and opened wide the 
door, Even old Anthony Foster, almost 
without conscience, as he was, rebelled 
against the cruel trick, and whispered a 
warning to the Countess that she must not 


leave her chamber door, then passed with 





The Story of Amy Robsart. 


Varney down the stairs, and waited for the 
outcome. 

«« By heaven,’’ cried the Knight, walk- 
ing impatiently about. ** Why does she keep 
so still? Would ever woman neglect so fair 
a chance of escape?”’ 

«It may be she waits for her husband,’’ 
cried Anthony Foster, trembling lest his 
double part be discovered. 

The words were the undoing of his mer- 
ciful intentions. Varney started to his feet. 
«*Ha! I had not thought of that,’’ he cried, 
and hurried from the room. A moment 
later there was the tramp of horses’ hoofs in 
the yard, and a shrill whistle like the Earl 
had been wont to give at his approach. It 
penetrated the high walls of the tower, and 
reached the ears of the lovely Countess as 
she sat weeping. Instantly Foster’s warning 
was forgotten. She sprang to the door and 
stood there for a moment framed in the 
gloomy oak—a picture as fair as e’er the sun 
shone on. ‘Robert! Robert!’’ she cried, 
with outstretched arms, and stepped upon 
the bridge. It gave way underher. There 
was a crash—a groan—down at the foot of 
the causeway, upon the cruel stones, lay a 
heap of white clothes, like a snow-drift; from 
out of it a hand moved feebly once or twice 
—then all was still. 


Such is the story of Scott’s Amy Robsart. 
History shows another life, and at first glance 
there seems none of the romance, and little 
of the tragedy, of the old familiar tale. The 
true ‘¢Amye Duddeley,’’ wife of Sir Rob- 
ert Duddeley, never was persuaded into a 
secret marriage, her union with Sir Robert 
being celebrated with due and befitting pomp; 
never was Countess of Leicester, for Lord 
Robert was not knighted until a year after 
her death; never saw the festivities of Kenil- 
worth, for that gala scene took place when 
she had been resting in her grave for fifteen 
years. But the greater part of her lonely 
married life she passed in the lonely old castle 
at Cumnor Place, and about her death there 
hangs something of the tragedy with which 
Scott has imbued the story of her prototype. 
The ‘‘fair and amiable Lady Dudley,”’ it 
was given out, was killed by falling down a 
flight of stairs. But following this report 
(and though Lord Leicester was seemingly 
anxious that a full investigation should be 
made) came other strange and gruesome 
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rumors. It was remarked that though my 
Lady Amye Duddeley had fallen down stairs 
with sufficient force to cause her death, the 
hood upon her head was not damaged by 
the fall; that the bruises upon her face and 
neck bore far more signs of finger marks than 
of the stones which it was claimed had caused 
them; and that, moreover, concealed be- 
hind the heavy curtains at the side of her bed 
was a postern door, from whenee a stealthy 
form could enter, and two hands fasten them- 
selves about my lady’s throat. Dr. Babing- 
ton, my lord’s chaplain, when he preached 
the funeral sermon tripped once or twice in 
speaking of the ‘‘fair and lovely ladye so 
pitifully murdered,’’ instead of so pitifully 
slain; and dark hints concerning my lady’s 
death, and weird stories of her husband’s 
neglect and cruelty, were circulated about 
the village. 

Records tell us little. A sentence or two, 
a date of birth, perchance of marriage, and 
of death—the saddest or the happiest, the 
grandest or the most ignoble life, can all be 
summed up in these few lines. But tradition 
—the stories that the grandmothers of the 
village have learned from their grandmothers, 
and repeat to the little children in the twi- 
light hours—throws some side-lights upon 
the history -of this lonely wife, who from 
dawn till darkness was wont to sit at the 
postern window, watching for the coming 
of her errant lord; whose unhappy spirit, 
even after these hundreds of years, will not 
rest quietly, but on Hallowe’en still wanders 
through the avenues of poplar and larchmont 
trees, crying out to heaven to avenge her 
death. 

Lord Dudley (so much the records «tell 
us) married Amy Robsart before he had risen 
into favor with Queen Elizabeth, and one 
chronicler of that time departs from his cus- 
tomary brevity to speak of the bride’s «most 
marvelous blue eyes and blooming cheeks.”’ 
«« Fair Amye Robsart,’’ they called her then, 
and there was no hint of preferment from 
stately auburn-haired Elizabeth, no glitter of 
crown jewels before Sir Robert’s eyes to 
blind him to the loveliness of her charms. 
But years passed, and the bloom on Amy’s 
cheek dimmed, her eyes lost something of 
their brightness. Ambition and love of power 
drew Lord Dudley away from the quiet 
country life of which he had once been fond, 
and when Elizabeth deigned to cast a favor- 
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ing glance upon ‘‘this wondrous handsome 
gallant,’’ she had for a rival not the fair and 
radiant vision whom Scott has pictured, and 
to whom his hero was bound by all ties of 
love and romance, but only a wife whose 
beauty had faded with the honeymoon—a 
wife of whose companionship he had long 
ago tired, 

Amy Robsart was not at her ease among 
the high born beauties, nor did she ever find 
favor with them; so while Lord Dudley 
passed much of his time at Court, admired 
and envied, his wife lived her monotonous 
life at Cumnor Place—and there was no 
courtier like Varney to lay siege to her vir- 
tue, or prove by his importunities that she 
still possessed charms in the eyes of men. 
From the scant account we have of her life 
it seems probable that my lady tried to while 
away the hours of her solitude by various 
devices, for she ‘¢ was skilled in embroidery, 
and most charitable to the poor.’’ There 
is in existence but one letter signed by her 
name. ‘This is of a business nature, but in 
it she refers to her ‘‘lonely estate,’’ and 
<«¢«My Lord’s continuous absence from home.’’ 
Day after day, so the story goes, she sat at 
the window and watched for his coming— 
and he did not come. Amy could not, as 





Death of Amy. 
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Ruins of Kenilworth Castle as they appear at the Present Time. 


did her prototype of romance, comfort her- 
self with those magic words, ‘* My husband 
loves me.’? Ambition and the amorous 
glances of the first lady in the land, had 
usurped her place in his heart. Already the 
hangers-on about the Court were beginning 
to speak sneeringly of «¢ Poor Lord Dudley, 
who might stand a chance: of becoming King 
were it. not that in Cumnor Castle lived a 
frail, weak-spirited wife, who did nothing 
but sit by the window and weep and wail 
for her husband’s return, until he was forced 
to keep away from the place for fear of 
catching his death by dampness.”” And we 
can imagine Elizabeth’s haughty eyes flash- 
ing scorn at the report, and her thin lips 
curving in a disdainful smile. 

A weak-spirited creature indeed, this 
Amy! Patience and gentleness are poor 
weapons with which to win back a husband 
who has been dazzled by the hint of power, 
and the glories of a throne. And even had 
she, like Walter Scott’s fair heroine, jour- 
neyed to the Castle and told her story to the 
Queen, it is probable there would have been 
no happier ending. (Fustice for a wronged 
woman Elizabeth would not hesitate to en- 
force; but pity was a characteristic with 
which nature had scantily endowed her. 

Time went on, and Lord Dudley came 
less and less frequently to the lonely castle at 
Cumnor Place, kept by one Sir Anthony 
Foster, gentleman; and my lady still sat and 
watched by the window, though ‘her face 
was drawn and haggard, with dark circles 


about her eyes, so that she looked to be ill 
of some mortal malaay.’? Her husband 
was now in most high favor with the Queen. 
The gossips at the Court nodded and 
winked as they appeared together, and one 
cried, ‘* Were it not for that palefaced wife 
of his, I trow there goes the man who would 
be King of England.’’ And another, «That 
will not long stand in the way. His wife is 
pining at home with a malady in her breast 
that will bring her to her grave before six 
months are out; then we will see how my 
lord celebrates his freedom.”’ 

Such gossip was the common talk about 
the Court, and something of this Amy, sur- 
rounded by heedless attendants, could not 
but have heard. We can picture her, (as 
the account was given after her death) sit- 
ting sad and heavy hearted, taking no heed 
of the solicitors who urged potions and 
simples upon her, with the assurance that 
such melancholy was but the outcome of 
some trivial disease. So the days dragged 
wearily along until the final act of the trag- 
edy. A deserted house, a sick woman left 
alone through a long summer’s day; and 
when the servants came home in the dusk of 
the evening, and searched with frightened 
faces for their charge, the flickering candle- 
light shone upon a disfigured face and lifeless 
body lying at the foot of the long winding 
stairs. Was it accident? Was she foully 
murdered? Did she take her own life? 


No one knows. And my noble Lord Dud- 


ley, when the news was brought to him, 
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wasted no tears upon the memory of her 
whom he had once loved, but cried out, 
««Zounds! This mystery of her death! I 
like it not. Tl] warrant there will be 
knaves enough to cry out that I had some 
share in this business. ‘This news must be 
carried to the Queen.’’? And he posted off 
to give his friends news of it from his own 
lips, while poor Amy, despised in death as in 
life, was buried hastily, before the coroner’s 
jury could even pass judgment on her body. 
Then came Hugh Robsart, burning with in- 
dignation, and caused the body to be ex- 
humed. Yet the matter was hushed up 
suddenly; and nothing came of it save that 
there was afterwards a grand funeral as be- 
fitted one of her rank, with the Lord Dudley 
as chief mourner; and it may be that the 
spirit of the neglected wife was comforted by 
the thought of even this small devotion. 

So perished Amye Duddelye, once the 
petted daughter of a wealthy home, in the 
38th year of her life; having outlived her 
beauty, her power of pleasing, her husband’s 
- love; and when we compare the long, slow 
agony of those uneventful years with the 
heroine of Scott’s romance, who shall say 
that the written tragedy is the deeper one? 

One year after Amy Dudley’s death 
Lord Dudley was made Earl of Leicester, 
and fifteen years after came the grand festivi- 
ties of Kenilworth, of which Scott has given 
us so graphic a description. All these in- 
tervening years the Earl of Leicester had been 
paying court to Queen Elizabeth, with the 
crown dangling just before his eyes, yet un- 
able to reach it. Yet a year before the 
grand festivities, he had (perhaps caught in 
love’s toils, perhaps only in a moment of 
spite at the coquetries of Elizabeth ) privately 
married a cousin of the Queen’s; though this 
was not made known at Kenilworth, nor, 
indeed, for some time after. The disclosure, 
when it did come, affected the Queen to 
great indignation, but that it made any dif- 
ference in her matrimonial intentions is im- 
probable. It is true she had shown the 
Earl of Leicester great favor, probably en- 
couraged his suit, and may even have prom- 
ised him her hand; but all this had she done 
to other lovers far exceeding him in great- 
ness and power, and with no other motif, as 
the denouements seem to prove, than to 
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gratify her inordinate love of vanity, and 
<«keep the world a-guessing.”’ 

Yet after this second marriage Lord Lei- 
cester fell into disrepute at the Court, and 
he who for years had lived with the crown 
of England dangling just beyond his reach, 
passed the latter part of his life in obscurity, 
and perished miserably of poison at the last— 
tradition has it from a potion which he had 
prepared to destroy the life of his wife. 

The mystery of the death of Amy Dudley 
was never solved ; yet throughout the coun- 
try, and especially in and around Cumnor 
Place, there was little doubt of Lord Leices- 
ter’s guilt. In later years the villagers, for 
confirmation, pointed out the ill-luck that 
followed those who were believed to have 
been privy to the crime. ‘* One of the fel- 
lows who was coadjutor was taken for a fel- 
ony in the marches of Wales; and Sir Rich- 
ard Varney, the other, dying about the same 
time in London, cried miserably not long 
before his death that all the devils in hell 
were tearing him to pieces. Foster, “also, 
being a man formerly addicted to hospitality, 
mirth, music and company, was observed to 
forsake all this after the event, and with 
much melancholy and pensiveness (some say 
with madness) pined and drooped away.”’ 

After his death Cumnor Place was de- 
serted, And for years after it was said the 
ghost of the murdered woman haunted the 
home where she had been so _heartlessly 
treated. People of the village, going past 
on moonlight nights, caught glimpses of her 
pale face at the window, and heard her 
wailing voice. Their imagination conjured 
up strange shapes in the trees, and shadows 
of the murderers crying out to heaven to 
pardon their sins were seen in the walks. 
Decay followed fast on desertion, and before 
a century had rolled away the great old cas- 
tle was a ruin, 

Yet the legendary tales have descended to 
the present day. And even now a villager 
on his way from the tavern will hasten his 
pace past the spot where the castle used to 
stand; and when the wind rises high and 
sighs among the branches of the oaks, the 
children hide behind their mother’s skirts, 
and cry, ** Hark! Hear poor Amy Dudley’s 
voice a-sobbing in the trees.”’ 

Pauuine PHE.ps. 














PIONEERS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


IX. Wruizi1am CuLtien Bryant. 


rests not only upon his poetic genius, 

but also upon his many distinguished 
qualities as an able and fearless editor, his 
high and influential position as a citizen, and 
his admirable characteristics asa man. On 
account of his unusually long and active 
career as poet and journalist, Bryant holds 
a position among American authors that is 
unique, and which has added immeasurably 
to the dignity and strength of American lit- 
erature. For fifty years and more he labor- 
ed in the full light of publicity in his editorial 
capacity; many public reforms and wise laws, 
and many municipal improvements owed 
their existence largely to his zeal and influ- 
ence as a journalist, and his entire career in 
this rocky path was marked by high pur- 
pose, strength and dignity. It is not in the 
province of this article, however, to consider 
Mr. Bryant’s political position or principles. 
It is sufficient to say, as a mere matter of 
record, that he was strongly opposed te 
slavery, free- 
dom being one 
of his favorite 
themes, and 
he was a 
staunch Dem- 
ocrat and ad- 
vocate of free 
trade. The 
tone of his 
journalistic 
work, like his 
poems, was 
pure and in- 
tellectual, and 
as editor he 
kept his paper 
on the same 
moral and 
mental plane. 
Bryant’s 
father, Peter 
Bry int, was a igs 
physi:an and lia 
surgeon of 
skill; he was 


T= fame of William Cullen Bryant 
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an Early Portrait of Bryant. 


also a cultured man, fond of music and poetry, 
sometimes writing humorous or satirical verses, 
and was actively interested in the politics of 
the day. His library was small, but well 
chosen, and his sons as they grew up took 
great delight in the classic authors whose 
works they first read about the study fire. 
««Sweet Sallie Snell,’? as Dr. Bryant 
called his wife in his verses, was a practical, 
charitable woman, with a strong sense of 
right and justice. It was through the force 
of her influence and example that William 
Cullen came to have a similar disposition. 
She was a thrifty and industrious woman, 
like all housewives of the day, but with all 
the work of house-keeping and caring for 
seven children, still found time to record the 
events of each day in her diary, not missing 
a single day in fifty-three years. Such en- 
tries as these are noted: ‘* Made Austin 


(eldest son) a coat,’’ «Spun thirty knots of 
linen, 


Mrs. 


> 


«©Wove four yards and visited 
.”? For November 3, 1794, the 
entry reads: 
««Storming, 
wind N. E.; 
churned; sev- 
en in the eve- 
ning, son 
born.”’? This 
son was Wil- 
Nam Cullen, 





named for a 
noted _ physi- 

* cian and 
friend of his 
father. 


The Bryant 
family lived at 
Cummington , 
Mass., in an 
old farm house 
which has 
since been des- 
troyed,though 
a number of 
ancient trees 
mark the spot 
whereitstood. 
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An apple orchard surrounded the house and 
furnished the inspiration for that charming 
poem, ‘*' The Planting of the. Apple-Tree,”’ 
every line of which breathes the lovely per- 
fume of the blossom and the mellow flavor 
of the fruit. In front of the house flowed 
the rivulet by which he wandered and which 
he addressed in tender verse. Far back, be- 
hind the house, stretched the forest, deep, 
dark and grand. In these woods he loved 
toroam, ‘‘ holding communion with the vis- 
ible forms of Nature,’’ while she ‘* spoke a 
various language’? unto him, and for this 
forest he wrote his <¢ Inscription for the En- 
trance to a Wood.”’’ 

As a child Bryant was particularly frail and 
delicate, with an abnormally large head, and 
of excessive nervousness. To make him 
hardy and strong he was plunged every 
morning into a spring near the house. ‘This 
was continued even when a film of ice on the 
water had to be broken for the rough bath, 


and its effect must have been excellent, for in - 


after years his health was remarkably good, 
remaining unimpaired even to the day of his 
death. 

Bryant was also a remarkably precocious 
child. When one year old he could walk, 
and in his sixteenth month knew the entire 
alphabet. His mother was very proud of 
his aptness and gave all the early lessons her- 
self. Before he was five years old, Cullen, 
as he was called, was sent to district school, 
where he was diligent and fond of his books, 
but he relates in a brief autobiography that 
he recalls but little of these early school 
days. He was almost invariably perfect in 
spelling, and liked geography, but his chief 
recollections were of playing along the brook 
with the other boys, taking off his cap in a 
shower and letting the rain fall on his head, 
«to make his hair grow,’’ and of being 
kicked on the forehead by a horse, the scar 
of which accident he bore ever afterwards. 
He delighted in all outdoor games and the 
usual New England pastimes such as husking- 
bees, apple-parings, tapping for maple sugar, 
and the like. 

At nine Bryant began to make verses, 
finding inspiration in the lovely rural scenes 
about his home. He speaks of his early 
work in ‘* The Rivulet ”’ : 


‘¢ And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks and tried 
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My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote on high 
A name I deemed should never die.”’ 


His father was always his best critic, se- 
vere but just, endeavoring to teach him to 
write only when he had something to say. 
His grandfather, of whom he stood in great 
awe, gave him as an exercise, the Book of 
Job to put into verse, which he did in a very 
good style for his age. When Bryant was 
ten years old an eclipse of the sun occurred, 
and the boy wrote a poem in heroic couplets 
descriptive of the event. It began: 


** How awfully sublime and grand to see 
The lamp of Day wrapped in Obscurity! 
To see the sun remove behind the moon, 
And nightly darkness shroud the day at noon!”” 


Another youthful effusion had for its sub- 
ject the progress of knowledge, and was de- 
livered in the country schoolhouse at the age 
of ten. When thirteen he was greatly inter- 
ested in the political condition of the coun- 
try, and his father being a strong Federalist, 
the boy naturally was influenced toward that 
body. His satire on Jefferson and the ex- 
isting political conditions of the country, 
which his father had printed in pamphlet 
form in Boston, attracted a great deal of at- 
tention. It was called «*‘The Embargo; 
or, Sketches of the Times; a Satire by a 
Youth of Thirteen,’? and was a most re- 
markable production for his age. _ Its style 
and metre immediately show the influence 
Pope and Dryden exercised over the boy’s 
mind. ‘The first edition of «¢,The Embar- 
go’’met with such success that a second was 
soon brought out; this volume also included 
a number of other poems, and was prefaced 
by an ‘‘advertisement,’’ assuring the public 
that **Mr. Bryant, the author, had but 
passed his fourteenth birthday,’’ and an- 
nouncing that personal knowledge of this 
fact might be obtained from any one in the 
city of Cummington. This was induced by 
the fact that on account of the merit of the 
work, some persons had been led to believe 
it impossible a youth was the author. 

Dr. Bryant rarely praised and never flat- 
tered his son. Of his early verses he said, 
«*He will be ashamed of them when he 
grows up.””? And he was right, for many 
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The finest portrait of Bryant ever made 


From a crayon by Sarony. 


years afterward Mr. Parke Godwin, Bry- 
ant’s biographer and son-in-law, asked him 
if he had a copy of ‘*The Embargo.”’ 
««No,”’ replied Mr. Bryant, rather testily, 
‘«why should I keep such stuff as that?’’ 
And when, some time later, Mr. Godwin 
informed the poet that he had succeeded in 
borrowing the book from a friend, Mr. Bry- 


ant remarked, ‘* Well, you have taken a 
great deal of trouble for a very foolish thing.”’ 

While he was still attending district school 
he learned to hoe and plant, rake hay and 
perform the many other duties and <¢ chores ”’ 
that fall to a boy’s lot ona farm. _Pope’s 
translation of the Iliad pleased him greatly, 
and with his brothers he used to emulate the 
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early Greek and Trojan heroes. ‘The boys 
made wooden spears and shields for them- 
selves, shaped old hats like helmets, and 
used to climb the hills around their home, 
making the woods ring with their shouts as 
they stormed a mythical Troy or held an 
imaginary Thermopylae. <‘ External na- 
ture,’’ as he happily called it, appealed with 
much charm to him, and he spent as much 
time as possible in the woods and fields 
round about Cummington. 

In the brief autobiography which Mr. 
Bryant was induced to write, he says that 
his boyhood-—supposed to be the most joy- 
ous period in life—was not particularly 
happy, though this was largely due, no 
doubt, to the fact that his delicate health 
prevented him from following his inclina- 
tions in many cases, and liberty was ever 
dearer to him than anything else. Soon 
after the publication of «<The Embargo,”’ 
he was sent to study Latin with his uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Snell, with whom he read 
Virgil and Cicero, making metrical transla- 
tions of both. He often sent these trans- 
lations and original work to his father for 
criticism, and a letter with which some 
verses were enclosed is worthy of reproduc- 
tion, on account of the stilted phraseology, 
which contrasts strongly with his simple 
language of after years: 


BrooxrizLp, April 4, 1809. 
“© Respected Father: — 

You will doubtless find in the enclosed lines much 
that needs emendation and much that characterizes the 
crude efforts of puerility. ‘They have received some 
correction from my hands, but you are sensible that 
the partiality of an author for his own compositions, 
and an immature judgment may have prevented me 
from perceiving the most of its defects, however promi- 
nent. I will endeavor, to the utmost of my ability, 
to follow the excellent instructions which you gave me 
in your last. I have-now proceeded in my studies as 


far as the Seventh Book of Aéneid.’’ 


After finishing his Latin studies, Bryant 
went back to the farm for the summer. His 
brothers and sisters hailed his return with 
delight, and they often went on excursions 
and picnics through the woods, when Bry- 
ant would mount some high crag and de- 
claim poetry, either his own or that of some 
favorite classic author. The next fall he 
began reading Greek with the Rev. Moses 
Hallock, who was paid the munificent sum 
of one dollar per week for the board and 
tuition of his pupil. Soon proficient in this 
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language, Bryant passed an easy examination 
and in 1810 entered the Sophomore class of 
Williams College at Williamstown, Mass. 
He progressed so rapidly that before his 
Sophomore term was out, he left college to 
prepare for Yale, hoping to join the Junior 
class, but his father’s finances would not 
bear the expense of another college year. 
This was a sad blow to Bryant, and he 
never ceased to regret that he was not able 
to enjoy the advantages of these final years, 
and the pleasure of graduating from so noted 
an institution. Back at the farm again, he 
studiously read all his father’s medical books, 
and developed into quite a chemist. His 
rambles in the fields and love of nature also 
led him to the study of botany. His favor- 
ite poems at this time were of a sad or serious 
nature, and like nearly all young men of a 
poetic temperament, he mused much on 
death and tuned his songs in a minor key. 
His autobiography stops abruptly at the most 
interesting period of his life, when he was 
developing from a school-boy into a man, 
and from a precocious versifier into a poet 
in the true sense of the word. ‘* Thana- 
topsis,”” his most famous production, and 
which he never surpassed during the rest of 
his life, was written in his eighteenth year. 
The odd name was coined by him from the 
Greek, and means ‘*A View of Death.’’ 
The story of the publication of this immortal 
poem has often been told, but it will bear 
repeating. His father happened to find 
<< Thanatopsis,’? «‘The Fragment’’ (now 
known as ‘¢ An Inscription for the Entrance 
to a Wood’’) and a few other poems in 
Bryant’s desk. He copied them out and 
took them to his friend, Willard Phillips, 
who was then just starting the North Ameri- 
can Review. Dr. Bryant left the manu- 
scripts with Mr. Phillips without remarking 
that they were his son’s, and when the edi- 
tor showed them to his associate, R. H. 
Dana, the latter exclaimed: ‘Ah, Phil- 
lips! you have been imposed upon; no one 
on this side of the Atlantic is capable of 
writing such verses.’’ 

Mr. Phillips assured him that they were 
written by an old friend of his who was even 
then sitting in the Boston State House as 
Senator from Hampshire County, and Mr. 
Dana made a trip to the State House on 
purpose to see the author of the remarkable 
poem, but he was disappointed in the view 














Bryant in Middle Life. 


Permission G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


of Dr. Bryant. <*It’s a good head,’’ he 
remarked, ‘*but I do not see ‘’'Thanatopsis’ 
in it.’” When the real author became known 
he was invited to contribute regularly to the 
Review, and many of his early poems first 
appeared through this medium. ** American 
poetry may be said to have begun,’’ one 
eminent critic has said, ‘* with the Septem- 
ber number of the North American Review, 
1817, when ‘Thanatopsis’ and the ‘In- 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood’’ ap- 
peared in it.’? ‘*Thanatopsis’* originally 
began with the lines: 


*¢Yet a few days and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course.”” 


Subsequently sixteen new lines were writ- 
ten to precede these. Also, the poem origin- 
ally ended thus: 


—*‘All these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall come 
And make their bed with thee.”’ 


The fifteen lines that succeeded these were 
added later and increase the poetic and liter- 
ary value of the poem immeasurably. As it 


stands, there is no nobler poem in the litera- 
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ture of this or any other 
country. Simple in its 
diction, yet majestic in 
expression ; the smallest 
mind can comprehend 
its meaning, and the 
greatest stand in awe at 
its grandeur. No one 
can read these lines with- 
out being benefitted by 
them. They awaken 
thoughts of the great, re- 
sistless power of nature, 
the ceaseless round of 
time, the infinitesimal 
value of the individual 
compared to the num- 
berless tribes that have 
passed on this earth be- 
fore him, and these mag- 
nificent concluding lines 
produce a peaceful and a 
soothing effect by the 
simple grandeur of the 
words and the impressive 
majesty of the high and 
noble sentiment: 


**So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan, which moves 
To that mysterious realm where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death, 
Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at nlght, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust; approach thy grave, 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.~’ 


<‘The Waterfowl’’ was inspired by his 
seeing a solitary bird fly across the ‘¢ rosy 
depths’’ of the sunset sky. 

Few love poems are to be found in Bry- 
ant’s works, though we are able to trace a 
romance in his early youth, when, after the 
manner of all young men, he was melancholy 
and under the fascination of a ‘‘syren,’’ to 
whose song he *¢ listened all too long.’’ Get- 
ting bravely over this, however, he writes: 


‘Yes, Love has lost the power to wound. 
I gave the treacherous homicide, 
With bow unstrung and pinions bound, 
A captive to the hands of Pride.”’ 


Bryant soon removed to Bridgewater 
where he began reading law in the office of 
the Hon. William Baylies, whose confident- 
ial secretary he soon became, and in whose 
absence he conducted the business, In 
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1815, having passed his examinations at 
Plymouth, he was admitted as an attorney 
of the court of common pleas. He returned 
to Cummington for a while, then settled in 
Plainfield, and finally in Great Barrington, 
following his law practices, and doing a 
little poetical work. He often destroyed 
his manuscripts, ‘‘ Green River,’’ having 
been rescued from the waste-basket. In 
Great Barrington he suffered from a disease 
of the lungs, the same trouble which carried 
off his father and beloved sister, but man- 
aged to shake it off and get back to his for- 
mer perfect health. In 1820 his father 
died, and shortly afterward he met Miss 
Frances Fairchild, an orphan whose parents 
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had been farming people. She was but 
eighteen at the time, ‘‘a very pretty blonde, 
small in person, with light brown hair, gray 
eyes, a graceful shape, a dainty foot, trans- 
parent and delicate hands, and a wonderfully 
frank and sweet expression of face.’? Only 
one of Bryant’s poems to her, ‘¢ O, fairest 
of the rural maids’’ has been preserved 
among his published works. It was Bry- 
ant’s duty as town clerk to read the banns 
of any coming marriage, but in his own case, 
he pinned the papers on the vestry door, and 
kept carefully out of sight while they re- 
mained in that conspicuous place. They 
were married in his favorite month, June 11, 
1821, in Great Barrington at the home of 





4 Bryant and Peter Cooper. 
; Photo. by Sarony. 
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his bride’s married sister. Bryant wrote to 
his mother, announcing the marriage in very 
whimsical fashion, and ending thus: 

**T looked only for goodness of heart, an ingenuous 
and affectionate disposition, a good understanding, etc., 
and the character of my wife is too frank and single- 
hearted to suffer me to fear that I may be disappointed. 
I do myself a wrong; I did not look for these nor any 
other qualities, but they trapped me before I was aware, 
and now I am married in spite of myself.”” 


Shortly after his marriage Bryant was 
honored by an invitation to deliver the poem 
for the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Harvard. 
For this purpose he wrote ‘**'The Ages,”’ 
and delivered it successfully, making the ac- 
quaintance on this occasion of a number of 
prominent literary persons. In a letter from 
Cambridge to his wife he refers to the poem 
as **my thing.’’ Acting on the advice of 
his friends, he now brought out his first vol- 
ume of poems, consisting of a pamphlet of 
forty-four pages, which was most favorably 
noticed by the critics of the day, even win- 
ning commendation in England.- ‘The profits 
which Bryant received on this book amount- 
ed to fourteen dollars and ninety-two cents. 
Soon he began writing for the United States 
Literary Gazette, published in Boston. In 
this appeared his ‘‘ Forest Hymn,” «< Riz- 
pah,’’ <*Lapse of Time,’’ and similar fine 
work, for which he asked and received the 
compensation of two dollars per poem. 

In spite of his success as a lawyer in Great 
Barrington, he yearned for a wider life, and 
in 1825 went to New York, a ‘literary ad- 
venturer,’’ where he became editor of the 
Literary Review, a struggling new journal. 
His work was particularly hard and trying, 
for he was not used tq editorial drudgery, 
and he was practically alone in the great 
city. In the middle of the summer he took 


a short vacation, returning to his country 


home, whose pleasant scenes. inspired the 
«<Lines on Revisiting the Country,’’ and 
«<The Skies.”” The last stanza of «* Green 
River ’’ voices rather pathetically his mood 
at this time: 


‘* Though forced to drudge for the dregs of men, 
And scrawl strange words with the barbarous pen, 
And mingle among the jostling crowd, 

Where the sons of strife are subtle and loud— 
I often come to this quiet place, 

To breathe the airs that ruffle thy face, 

And gaze upon thee in silent dream, 

For in thy lonely and lovely stream 

An image of that calm life appears 

That won my heart in thy greener years.”’ 
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The Literary Review did not have a suc- 
cessful career, however, as there was but 
scant encouragement for journals of this kind 
at the time, and Bryant’s affairs were in a 
very bad way when he was asked to take the 
temporary office of assistant editor of the 
New York Evening Post. Proving himself 
a valuable editorial writer, several years later 
he was promoted to the position of editor-in- 
chief, and soon acquired a half-interest in the 
paper. His journalistic work absorbed his 
time and talents almost entirely. Another 
volume of poems was brought out in 1831, 
and was soon republished in London, through 
the assistance of Washington Irving. A trip 
West about this time resulted in ‘*The 
Prairies.” In 1834 Bryant made a trip to 
Europe with his family, and on his return 
after an absence of about a year and a half, 
Irving and several other distinguished literary 
men desired to arrange a dinner in his honor, 
but Bryant declined the compliment, saying 
that he had done nothing to merit the dis- 
tinction. The commercial spirit of the day, 
the money -getting instincts and habits of the 
men with whom he was thrown, the noise 
and dirt of the city, the corruption of the 
newspapers and political affairs disgusted him, 
and he often desired to dispose of his interest 
in the Post and go back to the country to 
lead a peaceful life, that he might have leisure 
to indulge in the literary work his arduous 
duties would not allow. Finally he bought 
a country home at Roslyn, Long Island, such 
a home ‘¢ as a poet might choose,’’ where he 
was able to spend two or three days every 
week away from his editorial desk, tending 
his grounds and flowers, and entertaining his 
friends. The six different trips he made to 
Europe resulted in letters of travel which 
have been collected and published with his 
Prose Works. Innearly all his travels he was 
accompanied by his wife, who was always a 
perfect companion and helpmeet to him. On 
one of his European trips he met Wordsworth, 
and at another time in Rome both he and 
Hawthorne were entertained by the Brown- 
ings. It was on this latter trip that Mrs 
Bryant’s health was so poor—in fact she was 
not expected to live—and at this unhappy 
time he composed ‘*The Sick-Bed,’’ the 
«« Day Dream”? and the ‘¢ River by Night.’ 
Upon her recovery he wrote that beautiful 
poem, ‘* The Life that Is.’ Poems written 
at the outbreak of the war which had much 
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influence were ** Our Country’s Cafl’’ and 
*« Not Yet.’ 

In 1865 his wife died, and to escape the 
sad scenes of her last illness and death he 
went to Europe again, accompanied by his 
daughter Julia, and began a translation of 
Homer to occupy his mind. Various honors 
were paid him on his seventieth birthday, 
which occurred in 1864. A banquet was 
tendered him by the Century Club of which 
he had been one of the founders, and con- 
gratulatory poems and letters by all the 
prominent literary persons of the day were 
read. On his eightieth anniversary a com- 
memorative vase was presented him by the 
citizens of New York. 

His last days were full of kindnesses and 
public benefaction. He gave a library to 
the city of Cummington, and to Roslyn, his 
‘atter home, He was in the habit of lend- 
ing money to his poorer relatives and friends, 
and often presented them with their promis- 
sory notes afterward. Up to the very last 
day of his life he continued his editorial 
duties. On the 2gth of May, 1878, he 
went to his office as usual, corrected some 
proofs, and in the afternoon went to Central 
Park where a bust of Mazzini, the Italian pa- 
triot was to be unveiled. Bryant madea short 
address, and after the ceremonies accepted the 


invitation of a friend to walk to his house in- 
stead of going home immediately, as he felt 
weak. Arriving at this friend’s house he fell 
on the steps, striking his head. Concussion 
of the brain followed, and he died two 
weeks later, June 12th, at the age of eighty- 
four. He was buried at Roslyn, his beauti- 
ful Long Island home. 

The position and reputation that Bryant 
holds in American literature are rather re- 
markable, considering the fact that his poems 
are not very many in number, and that the 
best of them were written before he was forty 
years old. His arduous editorial duties pre- 
vented him from devoting the attention he 
desired to give to literary work, but had he 
written nothing but ‘¢ Thanatopsis,’’ he 
would have been famous. ‘This was not his 
favorite poem, however; he preferred «« The 
Past,’’ which is a truly majestic piece of 
work, but which has never been so popular 
as ‘*Thanatopsis.”’ <‘*The Antiquity of 
Freedom ”’ is another equally grand poem. 
Indeed, this simple grandeur and majesty 
which are so characteristic of Bryant’s work 
are but a reflex of the character of the man. 
His appearance and manner were noble 
and stately, and so was his mind; and his 
death was like the fall of the great oak in 
the forest. B. F. Sueripan. 





Roslyn, Bryant’s Long Island Home and Burial Place. 

















Indian Island, Oldtown, Me. ° 


Tue Last SETTLEMENT OF A RACE. 


N the year of our Lord 1620 what is 
now rich and populous New England 
was a grand wilderness. One mighty 

forest covered the soil from the St. Lawrence 
to Long Island Sound, and from the Atlantic 
to the shores of Lake Champlain. Along 
the river courses and around the beautiful 
lakes and ponds every kind of tree known to 
the temperate zone grew in_ profusion. 
Upon the hills and mountains and in the 
stony valleys and plains of the northern dis- 
tricts the pine and hemlock predominated. 
It was this northern district which Longfellow 
painted so beautifully in his lines: 


‘¢ This is the forest primeval. 

and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indis- 
tinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of old, with voices sad and pro- 
phetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest on 
their bosoms.”’ 


The murmuring pines 


It was populated by at least one race and 
possibly two of red men. Here and there, 
as on Long Island for example, there ap- 
peared to have been fragments of an older 
race which had been crushed by stronger and 
more warlike successors. This second race 
was split up into tribes which were some- 
times at peace and sometimes at war. But 
few of these are left to-day. Only their 
names are alive as epitaphs of their dead 
selves. ‘There were Montauks on Long Is- 
land. There were Connecticuts and Pequots, 
Narragansetts and Massachusetts, Micmacks, 
Passemaquoddies and Penobscots in what is 


now Maine, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
end Lower Canada. There are a few Mon- 
tauks still Jeft near the Shinnecock Hills of 
Long Island, while in Maine are still surviv- 
ors of the three great tribes that were once 
lords of the forest, lake, and river. The 
other races have not passed away without 
leaving some mark upon the white successors. 


_Many a stalwart New Englander took a 


dusky squaw to be his mate, and many a red 
man yielded to the persuasions of priest or 
missionary, became civilized, and was ab- 
sorbed in the course of time by the commun- 
ity in which he settled. There must be a 
thousand families in New England in whose 
veins may be found a few drops of Indian 
blood. They were superb specimens of 
men. Our Puritan and Pilgrim ancestors 
bear unanimous testimony in this regard. 
Though cruel they were brave to a fault. 
Though reckless they were wonderfully 
shrewd and cunning. They were ingenious 
fishermen, and used the hook and spear with 
rare skill. They were fine hunters and em- 
ployed the bow unerringly. In the winter 
they donned their snowshoes and ran down 
the fox and wolf, the deer and elk, the cari- 
bou and moose. They knew the peculiari- 
ties of every wild animal and hunted by the 
torch and fished with a jack lantern as well 
as the white man with a hundred-fold better 
equipment of appliances. Their wives raised 
little patches of corn and now and then small 
fields of tobacco. Their life was upon the 


whole a happy one although it was forever 
menaced by larger and more ferocious tribes 
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to the North and West. ‘The worst foes of 
aii were the famous Mohawks which occu- 
pied the country around Albany as a centre 
reaching as far eastward as the Connecticut 
river and westward to the territory of the 
Senecas and Cayugas. ‘Time and again the 
Mohawk warriors carried desolation as far 
east as the Bay of Fundy, and then returned 
bearing in their train the luckless Indian 
maidens, boyish captives, and the scalps of 
hundreds of brave warriors. 

Much of the literature and the traditions 
of the Maine Indians turns upon these facts. 
«« Big Thunder,’’ who is to-day an old man 
on Indian Island, Oldtown, Me., tells the 
following legend of those years: ‘It was 
a long time ago when my people occupied 
Indian Island and had a fortress made of 
logs and stone, in which it could defy all its 
enemies. _ ‘The island itself was an excellent 
stronghold, as no enemy could reach its 
shores without first having been seen by the 
dwellers upon it. They lived in birch bark 
wigwams and had many 
fields where they grew 7 
corn and beans and to- 
bacco. The waters 
round about were rich 
in fish and the squaws 
were skilful in preserv- 
ing the corn and the 
fish so that there was 
never a famine upon 
the island. Everybody 
was ready for war, 
however, because the 
Mohawks in vast num- 
bers were sweeping the 
country, and our tribe 
though brave could not 
afford to fight them in 
the open so few were 
they and so many the 
Mohawks. ‘There was 
a boy in our tribe very 
strong and clever for 
his years, whose name 
was Mon-do-am-aque. 
He was braver than 
most men and was al- 
ready admired by the 
warriors for his strength 
with the spear, and 
his accuracy with the 
bow. His favorite 





‘* Big Thunder,’’ Frank Loring. 


amusement was fishing and hunting, and 
with a crowd of boys and young men 
who followed him as their leader he would 
go up or down the river and not return 
until the canoes were full of the game 
he had captured. On one occasion there 
was a great run of salmon, which was a 
favorite fish with the elders of the tribe, and 
Mon-do-am-aque found it out and went after 
them. He speared them until he had filled 
the boat and then rested until another boat 
should come over to him. As he waited 
one of the fishes raised his head from the water 
and spoke. The boy listened and the fish said: 
«You have killed a great many of us with 
your strong arm and sharp spear and if you 
keep on there will be no more of us at all, 
which will be bad for us and for you. You 
have enough to-day for all your people, and 
so if you will stop I promise you success in life 
in everything you undertake.” Mon-do-am- 
aque smiled, gave the fish his promise, and 
commanded his associates to depart for home. 

. As they sailed home- 

est ward they cut off the 
heads of the fishes and 
put them on the points 
of their spears and 
raised these in the bows 
of the canoes. ‘They 
reached the beach in 
front of the village ear- 
ly in the morning and 
then burst into a war 
song in their pride over 
the immense catch they 
had made. But the 
women in the wigwams 
thought it was the 
Mohawks who were in 
the neighborhood and 
were grievously fright- 
ened. The warriors, 
young and old, took 
their arms and ran out 
to do battle. When 
they saw that the noise 
came from the boys, 
they were very indig- 
nant, and when the 
fishermen landed gave 
them so severe a beat- 
ing that most of them 
took to their heels and 
ran into the woods 
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John Nelson, an Indian, has been Ferryman here for forty years. 


and the interior of the island. Mon- 
do-am-aque took his beating in silence 
and then joined his friends. They held 
their own council of war and agreed to 
go off on another trip and never to return. 
So one day under pretense of ‘fishing they got 
their canoes ready and left in their customary 
way. ‘They went to a place which they had 
selected and there made every preparation 
for a long journey. They arranged their 
provisions; they put new heads on their 
spears, tried all their arrow points, put their 
bows into good order and ground their tom- 
ahawks and scalping knives. They went up 
the river until they reached Frieze Island. 
Here ,they disembarked and soon were 
alarmed to see signs of strangers. They 
made careful investigation and found that the 
strangers were a large war party of Mo- 
hawks who intended to attack Indian Island, 
slaughter the warriors and take the women. 

«<The boys were greatly alarmed and 
wished to return, but Mon-do-am-aque lis- 
tened and then rose and said, ‘If we are 
boys and young men we should not be cow- 
ards. The Great Spirit has given us a 
chance we may never have again. The 
Mohawks in their pride have taken no 
precautions and think the Penobscots are 


cravens who skulk behind the walls of their 
fort, much less do they think that we are 
here upon the very edge of their camp. We 
have never yet been upon the warpath but 
we are good hunters and have risked our 
lives many times. We have fought and 
killed the deer, the wolf and the bear and no 
Mohawk is worse or stronger than they are. 
Let us wait until the Mohawks have gone to 
sleep for the night, and then attack them. 
We. can creep upon them and cut their 
throats as they lie sleeping and not until one 
of them has alarmed the rest will we give 
the war whoop and trust to the panic which 
a night attack is bound to produce.’ So 
saying, the brave youth waited the determi- 
nation of his comrades. One by one they 
rose in Indian custom and said, * You are 
right and our leader. I aifiwilling to die 
with you in this attack.’ So they lay in 
wait and bided their chances. The night 
came, the camp fires were lighted and soon 
the Mohawks, nearly a hundred in number, 
were asleep. Not until another hour had 
gone past did’ the twenty boys begin their 
deadly work. They had disguised them- 


selves as best they could to look like their 
fierce foes, and had covered their bodies with 
what grease they had in their boats until 
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they were as slippery as eels. They took 
with them only their knives and tomahawks, 
and left their spears and bows concealed be- 
neath some bushes upon the shore. Each 
one took his appointed position and crawled 
noiselessly toward the camp. When they 
each reached a foe, it was but a second’s 
task to seize him by the throat with one 
powerful hand and with the other to cut the 
windpipe and the great artery at the same 
moment. So terrible was the responsibility 
and so great the risk that not one lost his 
head or indulged in the usual Indian scream 
of delight, as another and powerful antagonist 
was slain. 

«« They had killed over sixty, when one 
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sleeper turned as the knife fell. It was too 
late to offer resistance, but a wild scream 
aroused all his sleeping comrades. The fires 
were burning low and the camp was very 
dark. As they rubbed their bewildered eyes 
all they could see apparently were their own 
people fighting and this gave another minute 
or two to the young Penobscots. Then as 
they realized that they—the attackers—were 
the attacked they fought desperately, but for- 
tune or skill were with the Penobscots and in 
the crisis Mon-do-am-aque proved himself a 
hero such as is born but once in many gener- 
ations. To extraordinary strength he added 
the quickness’ of the wildcat and the endur- 
ance of the gray wolf. Soon the Mohawks 


The Misses Burnet and Miss Ada Socabasin, the belle of the tribe. 
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thought that he was an evil spirit and turned 
and tried to escape. But none succeeded. 
Two who were wounded, were captured 
and bound and all the rest were scalped and 
deprived of their ornaments and gods. 

«<The boys loaded their boats with the 
spoil of the camp and then as it was early 
morning set sail for home. The voyage was 
a quick one and as they neared their desti- 
nation they again decorated their spears with 
long lines of bloody scalps, rubbed them- 
selves with oil, put in their belts the weapons 
they had taken in actual combat and then 
burst out into the war song and the song of 
victory. Again women and warriors rushed 
out to meet them and probably to repeat the 
beating of the former excursion. But when 
they saw their sons in the full war paint of 
their tribe, nearly all of them wounded, all 
covered and specked with blood, all armed 
to the teeth, with Mon-do-am-aque leading 
the boats they themselves broke into song 
and received them with open arms. 

«« When the story was told, the scalps ex- 
hibited and the murderous weapons of their 
foes passed from hand to hand, the oldest 
chief rose and pointing to the young leader 
said ‘ Mon-do-am-aque, yesterday you were 
aboy. Last night you werea man. To- 


day you are a chief of our tribe.’ 
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«« The two prisoners had their ears cut off 
and were sent back with a message to the 
Mohawks, inviting them to come again 
and share the same fate, but the Mohawks 
never came again and the Penobscots under 
the rule of Mon-do-am-aque soon became the 
ruling people of the northeast. They had 
peace and prosperity ever afterwards until 
the white man landed and the new order of 
things came into being.”’ 

On account of the more intense, indomi- 
table and influential character of the Pil- 
grim and Puritan, the public largely over- 
looks the fact that other settlers from Eng- 
land, France and elsewhere were landing at 
different points of the northeast of this coun- 
try in the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The French for example established 
many small settlements in Maine. The 
records of the State and the critical studies 
of Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy show quite a 
considerable French immigration and settle- 
ment around about that period. There were 
also English settlers direct from England, as 
well as those who came northward from 
Massachusetts. There was a clash from the 
beginning between the white and the red 
man. ‘The one. was an agriculturist, a 
herdsman -and a manufacturer. He was 
obliged to fell the forest, to drain the marsh, 
to lay out roads and to utilize the rivers for 
commerce and the streams for mills. Where 
to-day the wheezy engine grinds flour, saws 
tin ber and does all other kinds of hard work, 
in those early days the windmill, and es- 
pecially the water wheel fulfilled those duties. 
The red skin on the other hand was nomadic 
and needed the forest for his prey and the 
streams and rivers for his food. Each race 
saw in the other its instinctive enemy, - 
its necessary foe. There was a struggle in 
which by degrees each was forced to admire 
the other. The Indian fought like a demon 
with his miserable weapons against the better 
armed Europeans, and the Europeans fought 
Indian and wild beast, hunger and cold un- 
complainingly. Here and there, there came 
armistice, and then peace and treaty. To 
their credit be it said the French were far 
better than our own people in those days. 
They had more worldly wisdom, less race 
prejudice and less religious intolerance. The 
Pilgrim found a sweet joy when his bullet 
went through a luckless aboriginal as he was 
sending out of this world ‘‘one more 
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heathen.’’. But the mercurial Frenchman 
took more pleasure in making friends with 
his copper colored neighbor. It thus came 
about very early in the history of the Conti- 
nent that the French won the friendship and 
love of the native and held it to the last. 
This influence was still further strengthened 
by the magnificent heroism of the French 
missionaries, fathers and leaders. Such men 
as Father Marquette, Father Joguet Cham- 
plain, Bienville and La Salle were tremen- 
dous forces in those days for bringing order 
out of chaos and establishing civilization 
firmly in the New World. 

Many English communities saw the supe- 
rior wisdom of their French friends and 
adopted similar methods. As a result the 
Penobscots who lived in a district more 
French than English did 
not suffer as much in the 
Indian wars as did the Mas- 
sachusetts, Narragansetts, 
and Pequods of the south. 
Of the twenty tribes living 
along the borders of the 
Long Island Sound nearly 
every one was exterminated 
by our very Christian an- 
cestors, while in Maine 
there are still to-day first 
and foremost, the Penob- 
scots, and then the Passa- 
maquoddies, the Micmacks 
and other still smaller rem- 
nants of the ancient regime. 
The most interesting of the 
reservations is that of In- 
dian Island, north of Ban- 
gor, in Maine. It is a 
beautiful spot in summer 
and winter alike and is sur- 
rounded by a fertile and 
populous territory. In this 
region is the Maine State 
‘College and the beautiful 
community of Oldtown. 
The railroad whistle can be 
heard in the distance and 
the puffing of the steam- 
boat, tug and launch upon 
the superb waters for which 
the state is famous. A 
person might pass the 
Indian settlement a dozen 
times without suspecting 
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that the people he saw were descendants 
of the redskin warriors who once fought 
our race so heroically. They have learned 
the lessons of civilization, are neat and trim 
in their dress, handsome and attractive in 
their appearance, well educated, moral, 
peaceable, orderly, and skilled in many call- 
ings. Some of their women are beautiful 
enough to attract notice wherever they go 
and some of their men so physically supe-b 
as to suggest the great Sachems and Saga- 
mores of long ago. Many of them have 
entered callings peculiar to our own race and 
have succeeded as clergymen, teachers, phy- 
sicians, and authors. One of the prettiest 
little books on the subject is «*’The Life and 
Traditions of the Red Man,’’ by Joseph 
Nicholar. 





Sebat Nicholar, a Guide, 
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Mrs. Martha Nicholar. 


The tribe has its own governor, Sabattis 
M. Francis, and a lieutenant-governor, Peter 
W. Rance. Horace Nicholar, the repre- 
sentative in the State Legislature is a fine 
looking man of thirty-eight years, who 
thinks, speaks, and writes clearly and logic- 
ally. He has a natural love for music and 
was probably the first red Indian in the 
world to start a brass band among his peo- 
ple. He, himself, is a musical prodigy as 
the term goes, and plays every instrunient. 
He picked out the boys of the tribe who had 
a good ear, and soon found the particular in- 
strument to which each was best adapted. 
He taught his pupils, both singly and to- 
gether, with singular devotion, and was re- 
warded finally by having a brass band of 
eighteen members which is now regarded as 
one of the best in Maine. He is one of the 
solo singers at the Indian church, a com- 
poser of music, sacred and secular, and a 
capital conductor of either a congregation or 
his own little orchestra. 

Of a different type is «Big Thunder,”’ 
Frank Loring. He is a giant, much over six 
feet in height, spare, sinewy, and of almost 
iron constitution. He is a pleasant com- 
panion, a loyal and faithful employee, and a 
man of infinite goodness and hospitality. In 
him the old Indian instincts are developed 
to their highest degree. He is an expert 
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with rifle and fishing rod, a wonderful run- 
ner, trapper and guide, and though well-to- 
do prefers to make his living through these 
accomplishments. He is a well-known fig- 
ure at Bar Harbor during the summer season 
and is said to know the North Woods of the 
Pine Tree State better than any other per- 
son. Louisa Fransway and Sylvia Stanislane 
are expert in needlecraft and have preserved 
or revived nearly all the old styles of Indian 
embroidery and ornamentation besides utiliz- 
ing them in design work for the sewing 
schools of New England. They were sent 
to the Mid-Winter Fair in California in 
1893-4 as representatives of the Indian 
School of Needlework. Other women of 


the tribe are Mrs. Nicholas Socabasin, Miss 
Fransway, Mrs. Joseph Socabasin and Mrs. 


Stevens, who are at the head of a large circle 
of women making such artistic Indian work 
as isin demand at the present time. This 
includes exquisite baskets, made from the 
willow, birch, sweet grass, and other mate- 
rials, ornamental boxes of bark, marvelous 
samples of bead work, pretty Indian bows 
and atrows for children, decorated shields 
and toy canoes, quaint caskets for holding 
maple sugar, and beautiful moccasins. These 
find a ready market at the various watering 
places and are a handsome source of income 
to the Penobscots. There is much business 
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sense among 
the people. 
When their 
old chiefs, 
John Attain 
and John 
Neptune, 
sold four 
townships 
which be- 
longed to 
them, they 
wisely put 
the money, 
some $75,- 
ooo, in the 
State Treas- 
ury at Au- 
gusta, on 
which the 
state pays 
them interest 
semi -annual- 
ly. Most of this money they expend for edu- 
cational purposes, some for medical bills, some 
for the Indian agent’s salary, and the rest for 
the relief of the sick, poor and aged. In 
addition to this they have a farming appro- 
priation from the state and a handsome 
amount of shore rent money paid by the 
lumbermen for the use of the shores of the 
island which the Penobscots still own. In 
social matters they have a charming leader 
in Mrs. Horace Nicholar, who is a young 
woman in the twenties, fine-looking, tal- 
ented, genial and popular. She received an 
excellent education in Guilford, Me., and 
took a long post-graduate finishing course 
under the Sisters of Mercy. She is a favor- 
ite in all the social circles which she enters, 
and isa fine illustration of the possibilities of 
the Indian character. Frank L. Hubbard, 
their professional literary man, was educated 
in Maine, and then was graduated from the 
Hampton Institute, Virginia. He is engaged 
upon one of the Bangor daily papers and has 
proven himself a good all-around newspaper 
man. ‘The men of the tribe as a class love 
the liberty and activity of open air life. All 
of them excel with the rod and gun, the 
paddle and snowshoe. They have also 
learned the comforts of civilization and ap- 
preciate guernseys and sweaters, jerseys and 
knickerbockers, traveling caps and sporting 
gloves, fishing boots and shooting coats. 








Indian Island School. 
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The settle- 
ment at In- 
dian Island is 
as pretty a 
village as can 
be found in 
New Eng- 
land. The 
houses are 
neat, the 
shops and 
workshops 
well kept and 
well appoint- 
ed, A pret- 
ty Roman 
Catholic 
church calls 
the people to 
prayer as it 
has done for 
generations. 
The small 
convent school conducted by the Sisters 
of Mercy teaches the young not only the 
three R’s but also all the graceful and 
useful accomplishments of life and even 
the higher course of education to those 
who display unusual talent. The school 
was erected from funds of which the Indians 
themselves contributed three-fourths. Most 
of them are Roman Catholics in their faith 
but show a breadth and liberality in their 
views worthy of the most philosophic 
Frenchman. 

They are well liked by their neighbors 
and exchange visits with the greatest regular- 
ity. Physically they are in fine condition, 
but nevertheless are said to be diminishing in 
numbers. This in their case is not due to any 
weakness or vice, but to their admirable quali- 
ties. The young women, strong, vigorous, 
affectionate and cheerful, attract white as well 
as red wooers and in many instances select 
the former for their husbands. The young 
men of the tribe follow the same course and 
take unto themselves white consorts. It is 
thus that the tribe diminishes, although 
slowly. This is the rule with all small com- 
munities surrounded by much larger ones 
with whom they are on relations of friend- 
ship. The small vanishes in the larger, but 
whether this wil] be the fate of the Penob- 
scot is a question which only time can solve. 

Marcuerita Aruna Hamm. 








N this the year of our Lord 1826, I 
Simon Anderson, knowing more than any 
other living person concerning the strange 

circumstances attending the parting of An- 
drew Perkins from Ruth, his wife, which to 
this day is much discussed among the older 
people of our village; and judging that, as 
both are now at rest in their graves, no harm 
can come of the telling of it, but rather good, 
since the cause of those strange happenings 
was neither the fault of one nor the other, 
but rather a strange fate which over-rules 
both, set out to write of the same. In poor 
words, since I have no skill with my pen, 
but plainly and with simplicity, embellishing 
or concealing nothing, shall my story be 
given to the reader. 

A grave man was Andrew Perkins, and 
called forbidding and surly by those who did 
not know him rightly. Little given to light- 
some play or gossip with the maids of the 
village; respected by all on account of his 
honesty of purpose, and, somewhat, too, 
from his wondrous strength; yet having no 
friends among the younger folk save myself, 
whom he had protected in my youth, be- 
cause of my lack of strength, and who on 
this account, even when I had grown to 
manhood, and with an average supply of the 
world’s gift of health, he yet seemed to con- 
sider as still under his protection. Because 
of this it was given to me to learn that which 
few ever took the trouble or had the oppor- 
tunity to—that while he was a good hater, 
never forgetting an injury, he had also a 
strong heart for those he loved; and because 
of the fewness in number of these—having 
always lived a solitary life, and having in 
his manners a something that made close ac- 
quaintanceship difficult, he seemed to love 
them with deeper strength. So that one day 
I found him crying like a baby over the 
death of a dog, that had been run over by a 
heavily laden wagon, which in itself was a 
curious matter, it being but a dumb beast at 
the best, and of no special valuable variety; 
in truth I doubt not that there were forty as 
good to be picked up every day. Yet, so 
far was this curious thing true, that Andrew 
Perkins never procured another, but mourned 
ever for this one. 

Save this incident, and several others that 
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the neighbors tell of him, illustrative of his 
violent temper when aroused, no less than 
his strength in loving, I think there is noth- 
ing worthy of my setting forth with my pen 
until the breaking out of the Revolution, 
which occurred, as is now well known, in 
the year of our Lord 1775. Andrew Per- 
kins was at this time some forty years old, 
and having no kith nor kin, and (so far as 
any in the village knew) with neither sweet- 
heart nor friend that he cherished above his 
horse, he volunteered among the first in bat- 
tle, and it chanced marched away at the 
alarm of Lexington beside me; we being 
much of the same height, though I was only 
of moderate girth and shoulders, and he with 
the strength of an untamed beast. In the 
first battle we fought side by side, of which 
I have only this to say, that while doubtless 
he, as well as I, felt a giddy faintness go 
over him at the smell of the powder, yet 
neither of us fought the less bravely for that; 
and, not leaving for home as soon as the 
fight was over, as did many of our compa- 
triots, stayed there through the summer and 
took part in the battle of Long Island. 

Tt was during this summer that occurred 
the first step in the tragedy which I have set 
my pen to tell, and which changed the 
whole course of his life for him—from such 
trivial things do great events occur. I 
have thought about it many times to myself, 
and now see that had I the wit and the fore- 
sight of Solomon, I might have prevented it 
and so the whole tragedy. Yet having 
neither, and with my poor human knowl- 
edge, I can hardly see that I should have 
done more than I did. 


It was in the second year of the war, 
while we were at Valley Forge, that passing 
one day a house where lived a neutral in the 
conflict, a most respectable man, we were 
interrupted by yells of rage, and rushing in 
with two or three other brave fellows with 
us, found a young braggart of a Tory strip- 
ling, half way out of his senses from liquor, 
who had been asking in the most insulting 
language for victuals and drink. Upon see- 
ing us he broke anew into rough language, 
and finally addressing himself to Andrew, 
cursed him in words that I would not repeat 
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ii r curious thing to me—though having a good 


fection for my wife—and of this kind that 
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r 1 away, poets cal] the fiery passion I have never seen 
when the little child of the man whose house the need. When my wife and I con- 
was defi young scapegrace’s pres- sented to have the banns called I went through 
ence, crossed the 1 , crying in terror, none of the tremors of which a certain man 
The dastard fetched the child a blow on the — called Shakespeare wrote, but our court- 
head which knocked the poor thing senseless ship was in this wise. ‘*Susannah,”’ said 
to the Hoor, whereon Andrew turned sud- I, **I have been thinking that as your land 
denly and seized the offender by the throat. adjoins mine—’’ 

With a dreadtul curse the Tory drew a knife ‘< Did it take ye a month thet ye’ve been 

from his belt and thrust at Andrew, narrowly comin’ here to think of that?’’ asked she, 

escaping his face, whereat my comrade threw lavi shrewish tongue. 

the drunken rogue from him with great at it took me a month to think of 

force, and he fell heavily agai the andi W , said I, a bit nettled by her 

rons, and never drew br again. . words. ‘*Whether your lands would be 
As he looked at the corpse Andr hed worth the risk o’ askin’ ye to marry me. 





But ’tis as you wish, an’ with nowt nonsense 


about it; a fair, business bargain, to take or 





1 > 
to leave, as you choose, 

<¢So be it,’’ said she. ‘*The lands fur 
1 ] < » ’ A. 9 
the clackin’ o’ my tongue. An’ ye may 


depend on’t, ’m not one to give you the 
chance to say you did not get what ye bar- 


t aine 1 fi re 
In which she said no more than the truth. 


Pt » oun a ee . ‘ 
Yet [ think our marriage turned out as hap- 


pily as many another that had greater pre- 


tensions. 
Knowing nothing of this, then, it was a 


strange feeling, as of something that passes 
beyond me, to see one evening Andrew Per- 
kins coming into my barrack with his head 
staring downward, and a lock on his face as 























” hin if it was an uncanny sight. 

Then he >d the body over with his <¢Simon,’’ says he, staring hard at me, 
hand, and put hi id in his pocket. But  **I’ve never be’n a marryin’ man, but if | 
there was nothing to tell whom he might be, can get that maid there for a wife Pll be a 
or where he came fi ea ferent man.”’ 
quaint locket, with it. «¢What one is’t you’re talkin’ about ?”’ 

This Andre t | ask “d Me as I had no need to because of his 
hink when he saw it he was sorry, as much actions; though indeed, there were half a 
is lay in the man’s nature to be sorry; for he dozen there as fai she. 
took and looked at it, and twisted «© What The Captain’s daugh- 
about his finger <?'Tis a pl hat thi ter,’’? cried he, in angry scorn. ‘*There’s 
should be left,’’ said he. <1 1 take care never been one like her in this world.’’ 


he did; and from Whereupon I turned away. Yet there 














never mentioned be was this about it that troubled me; so that J 
r men « w words. turned again to ask, ‘**Who does this fair- 

this, Ai w P s, haired girl look like to ye?”’ 
till fighting bravely as promoted to an ««Like an angel,’’ said he, showing the 
officer for a deed of great bravery: and sub- foolishness of love. Which showed that 
equently at \ his company was there was no use in talking, and I doubt if 


much in demand. It was here that occurred he ever thought of that curl of fair hair which 


a strange thing. | oye fn tlwa 5 seeme d a he had in his pox 
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Now after this things went on with such ex- 
ceeding swiftness (as was customary in those 
times when life was held so cheap that 
a maid must make haste to be a wife before 
she became a widow) that a few days after 
Andrew Perkins came into my room with a 
look on his face such as one who had seen the 
inside of Paradise. ‘*Simon,”’ said he, as 
grave as if he were before the throne of 
grace, ‘‘ From this day forth I am a changed 
man.”’ 

“««God grant the change be for the better,”’ 
said I. 

««She will marry me,’’ said he again. 
««She has promised to take me, miserable 
sinner that I am, and make me over,’’ with 
more to the same effect, that I had but little 
patience to listen to. Yet I gathered that 
he had told her of his misdeeds, though not 
the greater part of them, and more than this 
was not my business. 

It was somewhat a month after he had 
spoken of this that he again came into my 
room, with a look upon his face such as a 
shot hound wears. ‘*God in Heaven!’’ 
said he, half under his breath. And again, 
«*«God in Heaven! ”’ 

«« What is it?’’ I asked. 

«<Do ve know who the man was I killed 
at Valley Forge that day? Do ye know 
who he was ?’’ 

«©Yes,’’ answered I, «¢ it was her brother.’” 

He stared at me wildly, and broke out 
into fierce curses. ‘¢ Why didn’t ye tell me? 
Why did ye let me remain in ignorance? 
Could I not have told her on that first night, 
and taken my punishment like a man?’’ 

«« Have ye told her now?” asked I. 

At that he broke into a bitter laugh, and 
raised his head. ‘*Told her! Told her! 
When she stood there and vowed her ven- 
geance on the man who had done the deed ? 
I had not the courage.”’ 

««Then lose no time about it,’’ said I, 
‘sand it may not be so bad as ye think. 
For maids will forgive many things when 
they are done by the man they love. There 
was also much excuse for your conduct, it not 
being within reason to have stood the clash 
of the braggart’s tongue, and his unmanly 
treatment of the child, without some kind of 
blow.’’ 

But at that he turned upon me with a ter- 
rible passion in his eyes. ‘*Give up my 
chance of happiness for that?’’ cried he, 
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<< That I never will,’’ which was the begin- 
ning of the end. 

So the time went on till the wedding 
banns were called, but somewhat in haste, 
as was customary in those days. And it was 
on the night before the wedding wher a large 
number of the guests were called in, that 
the terrible event occurred. It was my 
own littie son who brought the tragedy 
about, which, were I not firmly believing 
that everything comes by God’s good will, 
would have troubled me exceedingly. 

Drawing from his pocket some sweetmeats 
which Andrew had taught him to find there, 
he drew with them a locket, which the girl 
had no sooner seen than she uttered a ter- 
rible cry. ‘*Who gave you that?’’ cried 
she. ** It was my brother’s locket.”’ 

Then, as Andrew made no reply, but 
gazed stolidly on the ground, she cried out, 
««It was stolen from him by the man who 
killed him.”’ 

Again she looked upon him, and as he 
made no reply, though even now he could 
have avoided suspicion, she straightened up 
to her full height, and seemed to tower above 
them all, and stretching out her arm so that 
she looked a terrible sight, pointed at him 
her finger, with this one word ** Murderer! ”’ 

Whereat he cowered down at her feet, 
and broke into a terrible cry, like a wild 
beast hurt. ‘‘Have mercy on me,’’ he 
cried. ‘I had excuse—I had reason on 
my side—”’ 

She laughed out, so that it was a pain to 
hear her. ‘Murderer! You had reason 
on your side! Yet you would have been 
my husband and kept this secret from me. 
You had sense upon your side, yet you have 
kept this from me—liar and thief! Sooner 
than touch your hand again I would be 
burned in hell fire.’’ 

Yet again she became quieter, and paused 
and rested her hand upon his arm. ‘* Good- 
bye,’ said she. ‘* Your own sin-has sepa- 
rated us, yet I have it not in my broken 
heart to be unkindly toward any. Farewell, 
and may God guide you to the light.’’ 

Then she left the room, and Andrew Per- 
kins turned to me with a look like that of a 
hurt dog. <‘«My sin has found me out,’’ 
said he, ‘but ’twill not be for long.’’ 

Then he went back to war again, and 
there he was shot dead in battle. 

Caro.ine Case, 











In Tue Back Partor. 


T was a dreary, drizzly, gusty afternoon 
in September when Harston reached the 
city, but he made his way, bagin hand, 

through the line of importunate cab-drivers 
at the ferry landing, and took a seat in one 
of the shabby little horse-cars that stood at 
the Desbrosses street exit. 

«<Just for old time’s sake,’’ he said to 
himself, disposing of his long legs as best he 
could, ‘*and to see as much of the old town 
as I can all at once.”’ 

There was quite a little rain falling when 
he got to 22d street, but he jumped off the 
car, turned up the collar of his rough over- 
coat, pulled down the brim of his soft hat, 
and **took the water,’’ as he said. 

He couldn’t help smiling at the number 
of people,he met who were carrying um- 
brellas when he remembered how few he had 
seen in the part of the world he had just 
come from and how long it had been since 
he carried one himself. 

«« Well, I reckon itll all come back easy 
enough now that I’m in for it,’’ he said to 
himself as he strolled on leisurely in spite of 
the rain. ‘* Gad! How glad I am to get 
back to it—to get back home! I don’t 
know though, perhaps it was a lucky thing 
for me father lost his money. I hope I’ve 
made a right decent sort of a cow-boy, 
rancher, cattle-dealer and what not. Any- 
way, I hope I’m more of a man than I was 
then, and I know the money I’ve made is 
a deal sight more valuable than that I lost. 
That is, if I haven’t lost anything else along 
with it’? he mused by and by, ‘¢and I’m 
pretty tolerable sure I haven’t’’ he went on, 
his thoughts brightening. ‘¢ Maybe I didn’t 
know much when I was a young chap, but 
I think I knew Lucy. Anyway, I’m trust- 
ing her.’’ 

<<? 'T was a pretty lucky thing I happened 
to write to old Wo. 13 for board,’’ he said 
as he crossed Broadway. <‘*Somehow, I 
don’t think I’d feel natural anywhere else 
just at first, but of course I’ll have to get 
over that ina hurry. It will seem a little 
queer and dreary, it’s not being home like it 
used tobe. Wonder what Miss Brown is like 
who keeps it. Sort of motherly and home- 
like IT hope. But here’s No. 13; we’ll see.’’ 

He rang the bell with a jerk that brought 


~ 


a negro boy from the back pantry and a 
pretty freckled Irish girl from the dining room 
at the same time. 

«¢Ts Miss Brown in?’’ Harston asked, 
putting down his bag and hanging his drip- 
ping hat on the rack with an air of being 
quite at home. 

«* You are Mr. —?”’ 
tating. 

«<Harston, yes,’’ said he. ¢* Expecting 
me, is she? I wrote to her from Buffalo 
Gap—Texas, you know—that I wanted the 
front room on the second floor—for old 
time’s sake, you know.’ 

While he was talking he had been divest- 
ing himself of his rough overcoat, and the 
boy took it from him and laid it across his 
own arm rather gingerly. 

<< Yes, sir, show you up sir,’’ he said 
picking up the bag. 

«Wait, Mortimer,’’ said the girl, and 
then turning to Harston: ‘<¢Please, sir, 
Miss Brown said you was to be put in the 
back parlor just for the present it you please, 
so she did. There’s to be a wedding here 
unexpected, and until that’s good and over, 
things is all topsey-turvey, that they is.”’ 

««In the back parlor, is it? All right,” 
Harston said. 

«© You den’t mind, sure?’’ asked the 
girl, with her hand on the door ready to 
open it for him. 

*«*Not a bit of it,’’ answered Harston 
heartily, running his hand into his pocket 
and bringing it up again as if he didn’t quite 
know what to do with the money that came 
along with it. He compromised, though, 
by dividing it between Mortimer and the 
girl, and when one had raised the shade and 
opened the blinds, and the other had lowered 
the shade and closed the blinds, they both 
left him, the girl pausing at the door to say 
dinner would be ready at six. 

Harston only had time to make a hasty 
toilet before the bell rang, but he went into 
the dining-room, which was just back of his 
own, looking very clean, with his hair very 
sleek and dark on either side of the straight, 
white part above his ear, and very curly and 
brown on the top of his low collar. He 
wore a long frock coat and a pair of exceed- 
ingly close-fitting trousers, both of which 
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New York, and had loved it well enough to 
feel a boyish sort of delight now in just 
being able to walk about the streets at will. 
He had some triends—<< old timers,’’ as he 
called them—whom he meant to look up 
by and by, but he had a sort of feeling as if 
he wanted to spend the interval beforehand 
in looking at the city from the outside, as it 
were, all by himself. ‘The glare of lights, 
the clanging of the cable car bells, and the 
indescribable, indiscriminate roar and mur- 
mur, thrilled and inspired him. He felt 
that it was worth all he had been through 
just to be able to come back and see it all, 
and hear it all, and feel it all, and be a part 
of it all once more. 

He had been walking up and down the 
streets for an hour or more, when suddenly 
he found himself in front of a theatre. It 
was the Empire, and he wert in. He had 
not seen fhe inside of a theatre for seven 
years, and at first the warmth of color and 
the music, for the orchestra was playing, 
confused him. The play was «* Rosemary,”’ 
and when it was over he went out dazed 
almost by the sudden transition to the life 
and bustle of the world again, and walked 


all the way home, wondering how it would 
feel to be in Sir Fasper’s place, and see the 
girl one loved become another man’s wife. 


The sweet, simple beauty of the 
touched him, and the pity of it hurt him. 

«« Rosemary, that’s for remembrance,’’ he 
said by and by, as he turned into the folding 
bed that had been opened for him in the 
back parlor. <¢¢ Well, I’m not afraid ; Lucy 
is not one to forget, God bless her,’’ and he 
fell asleep in a confusion of memories. 


story 


The next morning Harston wrote a letter 
that began, ** My dear Lucy,’’ and which 
said quite simply that he had come to New 
York, and was waiting there until she told 
him he might go on. It said, with a tender- 
ness that made itself felt in every word, that 
her promise had sustained him through every 
trial and every temptation, and that while he 
had not come back the man he had once 
hoped to be nor the man she deserved, that 
still in some respects fortune had been good 
to him and he had come back, as he had 
gone away, the man who loved her with 
his whole heart and soul, and who would 
so love her forever. 

hat was all, and as he sealed it, won- 
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dering what he should do with himself all 
day, there came a rap on his door and he 
went out to meet a very neat, sweet-faced, 
middle-aged little woman whom he had not 
seen before, but who told him she was Miss 
Brown. She told him, too, that she was 
sorry toh ‘e inconvenienced him by giving 
him a temp rary room and to have to dis- 
turb him now by asking him to let her come 
ina moment. ‘There were some flower-pots 
in the bottom of the armoir that she wanted. 

«<You know we are going to have a 
wedding this afternoon,’’ 
him, *¢and I want to make the parlor look 
a little more attractive, though I don’t see 


how I am to do it with the few flowers that 
> 


she explained to 


have come.’ 

«« Let me carry the pots for you,”’ he said, 
stooping down by her as she lifted: them out 
one by one. 

<¢Do you know, I am very much inter- 
ested in your wedding,’’ he went on, as he 
stacked the pots one in the other, on his 
arm. ‘I’ve been wondering which one of 
the young ladies ] saw in the dining- room 
is to be the bride.’’ 

«¢Qh, it’s not one of théem,’’ said Miss 
Brown, opening the door for him, and Jead- 
ing the way into the parlor, ‘the girl is 
not here at all, she lives up the country, in 
fact, and is only coming here to save trouble, 
I suppose. And I declare, she is giving us 
more than I had any idea of when I con- 
sented to have the wedding here.”’ 

«Well, I’m sorry for that now,’’ 
Harston, putting the pots down and looking 
about him a little confusedly. <* But I'll 
tell you, if I could be of any assistance it 
would give me a great deal of pleasure. 
I’ve nothing in the world to do just now, 
and—the fact is, I’m going to be married 
myself before long and I shouldn’t at all 
mind seeing how the thing’s done.”’ 

Miss Brown looked up into his handsome, 
bronzed face kindly. <¢ Are you, indeed ?”’ 
she said pleasantly. ‘*'That’s nice, and 
you can help me quite a little if you’]] move 
these stands for me and arrange the flowers 
so they won’t look quite so few. Perhaps 
I can get one of the young ladies to come 
and help you.”’ 

She went out and came back a moment 
later bringing the fluffy-haired, blue-eyed 
young girl who had the spoons taken out of 
her sleeve the evening before. 


said 
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«This is Miss Emmet, Mr. Harston,’’ 
Miss Brown said by way of introduction. 
Then to the girl: ‘*’This used to be Mr. 
Harston’s home, Julia, before he went West, 
and I want him to feel as much at home 
now as possible. He is going to be kind 
enough to arrange things with . little more 
decency in here and I want you to help 
him.’’ 

«<Why, how lovely !’’ said the girl, 
without meaning anything in particular, ex- 
cept to be pleasant, which she was, Harston 
found later on, ‘‘ But are these all the flow- 
ers we have to call our own ??’’ 

«¢ Those are all that came,’’ Miss Brown 
said. <‘*I had thought the groom would 
send some, but they haven’t come.”’ 

«<T hope we are not depending upon that 
weedy-looking stuff for decoration,’’ said 
Harston, bending over the basket Miss 
Emmet held up. 

«¢ Why, Mr. Harston ! 
rod,’’ said the girl. 

<I] know it is,’’ 
such golden-rod !”’ 

<< Isn’t it indeed,”’ said the girl. «Looks 
as if it had—mange, don’t you call it?’’ 

«« Yes,’’ he said, smiling at the simile. 
«¢ Wonder where it came from? ’”’ 

«<Oh, Jersey, I’m sure,’’ the girl said 
with alacrity. ¢¢ It looks it.’’ 

«< Shouldn’t wonder,’’ said Harston, smil- 
ing again. ‘*I know where there’s the 
greatest lot—rather there used to be when | 
was a youngster, which wasn’t yesterday, 
by the way. However, I reckon the march 
of civilization hasn’t reached that corner yet. 
'Tisn’t far either.’’ 

<<It would be just lovely if we could get 
some more,’” Miss Emmet said, looking 
deprecatingly at the vases she had filled. 
«<< But I suppose we can’t, so there.”’ 

«¢T don’t know about that,’’ he said, 
pulling out his watch. <* What time’s the 
wedding ?”’ 

«¢ Four o’clock.’’ 

<‘Js it though? Well, if you think you 
can get rid of this stuff by yourself, I’ve a 
mind to catch the nine o’clock boat up the 
river and have a look at the place I used 
to know. I can take this basket along and 
catch the West Shore train back and be 
here by 1.30 anyway. We could get 
things fixed then in time, couldn’t we?”’ 
he asked. 


That’s golden- 


he answered, ‘¢ but 


In the Back Parlor. 


««Oh, yes,’’ said the girl, amused at his 
boyish enthusiasm, yet feeling half-way in- 
fected by it herself, «*but I really wouldn’t 
take all that trouble, and for a total stranger 
too.”’ 

««Well,’’ he answered, ‘‘as I told Miss 
Brown, I’ve taken a great interest in this 
wedding. You see, I’m going to have one 
of my own before very long and I feel like 
helping the good work along.’’ Then, as 
some idea came to him of the kind of wed- 
ding he should like for himself, he said, ¢<« I 
wonder if roses wouldn’t be better ; I could 
get roses now, any kind you say, a basket 
full or so.’’ 

«« A basket full of roses, Mr. Harston ?”’ 
exclaimed Miss Emmet. ‘* What are you 
thinking of ? Have you been digging gold 
out West ?”’ 

‘Well, not exactly, but roses now, I 
shouldn’t at all mind if you think so.”’ 

«© Well, I don’t think so, and _ besides, 
now | remember, Miss Brown said the girl 
specially wanted it to be a golden-rod affair. 
I shouldn’t if I were her: it’s too premoni- 
tory under the circumstances. You know 
she’s poor and he’s rich, or rather will be 
when his father dies.”’ 

«« Poor, is she ?”’ Harston said. ** Then 
of course she must have all the flowers I can 
get her. My little girl is poor, too, in this 
world’s goods, but if I could have my way 
she’d walk on flowers through life.”’ 

Miss Emmet thought he looked like the 
sort of man who would make life’s path a 
very pleasant one for the woman he loved, 
and he was such a simple-hearted fellow that 
she told him so. 

«<But if I didn’t try to do it for the girl 
I love I’d be a brute, Miss Emmet, and 
that’s a fact,’” he said, «* but I must go now 
if I mean to catch the boat, which I do.’’ 

She smiled cheerily at him and waved her 
hand with a bit of scraggy golden-rod in it 
as he closed the hall door and ran down the 
steps. 

She was waiting for him, too, at 1 0’ clock 
when he got back, bringing the basket full, 
and besides a little messenger boy tugging a 
bundle of the yellow blossoms almost as big 
as himself. 

«©Oh, Mr. Harston! What a lot of it 
you’ve got, and so lovely. I never saw any 
half so beautiful,’’ said the girl helping him 
to unload the boy. 
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<<It doesn’t look quite so mangy as the 
other, does it?’’ he said, much pleased, but 
while he helped*her to arrange the vases and 
pots full of it with a deftness that was aston- 
ishing to her, considering his big hands, he 
told her what a poor lot of stuff it seemed 
compared to the prairie-flowers he knew—the 
gorgeous cactus blooms, the glory of purple 
and gold and white and crimson that stirred 
in graceful ripples on the wind-swept plains, 
the crépy white thorn-poppies and the red 
flare of Indian pinks. 

She said it made her have a very bright 
picture of his Western home, and that re- 
called to him the desolate dreariness of it all 
and he told her it was not his home any 
longer ; that he was not going back again. 

<< That is, unless the little girl wants to go, 
which isn’t likely,’’ he said with a laugh, 
‘*but north, south, east or west, wherever 
she wants to live, that’s home for me.’’ 

«« And God bless it wherever it is,’’ said 
little Miss Brown devoutly, coming in behind 
them. ‘And you have made things per- 
fectly lovely, but I’m afraid I shall just have 
to thank you both and turn you out now. 
The folks will be coming directly. You 
know the bride is dressing in the room you 
engaged, Mr. Harston, but everything will 
be ready for you in the morning.’’ 

«©You don’t say?’’ he said boyishly. 
<< Well, I hope she’ll leave me: a pin or a 
knot of ribbon lying around just for luck.”’ 

And so he ran away into the back-parlor 
leaving the front one in possession of Miss 
Brown. Mortimer in white gloves and the 
freckled girl in a swiss cap and apron were 
dividing the honors in the hall, for people 
were already beginning to come. 

The folding doors that separated the two 
parlors were old and badly closed ; through 
the little niche left between, the sounds from 
the next room came quite freely to Hars- 
ton who sat down by his table and tried 
to read one of the magazines he found lying 
there. The stories did not interest him, 
however, and when he put the magazine 
down he observed the letter he had written 
to Lucy that morning, but which, owing to 
the interruption of Miss Brown and his sub- 
sequent trip for the golden-rod, he had com- 
pletely forgotten to mail. He picked up the 
envelope, took his hat and started to go out 
and post it then, but the hall was full of 
guests and he did not like to pass through 
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them. ¢¢1’]l wait until they all get inside,”’ 
he thought, and sat down again. But he was 
restless, and visions of his own wedding and 
Lucy, and just how they would have every- 
thing floated through his brain. From the next 
room he could hear the frou-frou of skirts 
and the murmur of subdued voices ; somehow 
it made him think of a funeral instead of a 
marriage, and he got up and paced restlessly 
up and down the room to shake off the 
feeling. He was sorry he had not gone out 
before the guests began to come. 

The time was drawing pretty close, for 
already there was a hush of expectancy in the 
next room. Now somebody was playing 
the Lohengrin wedding march: they were 
coming. ‘Through the narrow slit in the 
doorway, Harston caught a glimpse only of 
a sweet woman’s figure in a soft grey travel- 
ing gown, and the broad, heavy presence of 
a man, and the couple passed out of his sight 
to the further end of the room. 

Slowly the minister began to read the 
marriage service; to Harston it had seemed 
never so solemn. He held his breath almost 
as the words fell, and fancied the people in 
the other room must hear his heavy heart- 
beats. He took a turn to the other end of 
the room and missed a part of the service. 
When he came back the minister was saying : 

*«Do you take Lucy to be your wedded 
wife ?”’ 

With one stride Harston stood beside the 
door, his hands outstretched and clinging to 
the panels, his face pressed close to the 
opening. 

*©'To have and to hold, in sickness and 
in health.”’ 

The words were becoming a blur now, 
but he could distinguish those low, sweet 
tones he knew so well: ‘I, Lucy, take 
thee—’’ 

It seemed to Harston that his heart had 
cried aloud, and he held on to the doorway 
for support. 

«<Oh, God!’ broke from his agonized lips. 

Everything grew dark before him; he 
could see nothing; hear nothing; feel noth- 
ing; he felt unable to move orspeak. ‘Then 
through the chaotic blackness which seemed 
to envelope him, the voice of the minister 
came, clear and distinct: 

«¢ Whom therefore God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder,” 

It was over! 
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In the front parlor, the hum of voices, 
freed from restraint, was growing louder. 
The hearty tones of men and the high, 
shrill notes of women mingled in wishing 
the newly-wedded pair ** much happiness.’’ 

In the back parlor, Harston had thrown 
himself down on his knees by the bed and 
buried his face in his hands. On the floor 
beside him were scattered the white frag- 
ments of the letter he had written that morn- 
ing. 


A week later, a horseman was riding un- 
der the heat of the scorching sun across a 


The Enshrinement of an Idol. 
broad sweep of ‘Texas prairie. Overhead a 
solitary buzzard wheeled and turned: the 
plains were burned and brown, the parched 
earth was hard and seamed, and the dry 
grass_ crackled feet. 
Suddenly a flare of yellow cut athwart the 
brown, 1 horseman 


beneath the horse’s 
and dismounting, the 
plucked a bit of withered, dusty golden- 
rod. 

«* Here’s for remem- 
brance,’’ the parched 
flower into his breast with a sob that was 
worse than» pain. 


that’s 
and he slipped 


rosemary, 


Lavinia H. Ecan, 


Toe ENsHRINEMENT OF AN IDOL. 


SHOULD say,’’ remarks Miss Eliza- 
beth critically, **that it’s made on a 
pillow.”’ 

«« Maybe it’s knitted?’’ suggests Miss 
Letitia. 

«© Never,’’ sniffs the former, with the 
superiority of a connoisseur. 

<< Well, her ladyship’s maid do say as my 
lady paid a fine sight for it at one o’ them 
nunnery places abroad—nigh on five pounds,”’ 
says Mrs. Twigg importantly. 

«« Dear, dear,’’ ejaculates Miss Elizabeth, 
«*] should have thought his lordship would 
have chosen a good Protestant at any rate, 
but there’s no telling who’s what nowadays, 
what with their candles and such like. 
Well, good afternoon, Mrs. Twigg. Letitia, 
it’s four o’clock, and we only meant to stay 
a minute! ‘Then you will send Janie with 
the hen to-morrow? ‘Thank you—good 
afternoon.”” 

«« Good afternoon,’’ echoes Miss Letitia. 

Miss Elizabeth and Miss Letitia Peach 
had called on Mrs. ‘Twigg for the purpose 
of borrowing a broody hen. 

That Mrs. Twigg should,on this particular 
afternoon, be getting up some of her lady- 
ship’s trousseau was, of course, only coinci- 
dental. 

When the Misses Peach, an hour'and a 
half earlier in the afternoon, had stated their 
errand, it was only polite on Mrs. Twigg’s 
part to ask the ladies to step in, and on their 
part to refuse was out of the question ; they 
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would not have hurt Mrs. Twigg’s feelings 
by appearing proud for the world. 

If anyone hinted at curiosity, Miss Letitia 
would have answered with the eyes of won- 
der for their astuteness, and Miss Elizabeth 
with the fine, tip-tilted nose of scorn for their 
aspersion. 

And so the clock in the of the 
kitchen had ticked on, and the round jovial 
moon on its face had smiled indulgently, 
while Miss ‘Elizabeth exclaimed in surprise 
at the number of frills on Mary Bates’ 
petticoat—oh ! her ladyship’s, was it ?— 
Miss Elizabeth had no memory 
things. And the embroidered scarf her 
ladyship had worn last Sunday, was that in 
the wash, too? (Miss Elizabeth 
regular churchgoer, so regular indeed that 


corner 


for such 


Was a 


the clerk would hardly have considered it 
Sunday if Miss Elizabeth had not ¢¢ erred 
and strayed ’’ with the rest. ) 

Miss Letitia counted the tucks on this 
garment and that, each article seeming to 
assume more wondrous proportions than the 
last, as Mrs. ‘Twigg sprinkled and smoothed 
and pinched them from crisp obstinacy into 
billowy and manageable proportions. 

The culminating point of admiration was 
reached when a lace handkerchief was ex- 
posed for manipulation. 

Miss Elizabeth could do many things 
and lace-making was one of them. And, 
to do her justice, she made it well, without 
the least idea of its market value, 
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That a piece of lace not much finer or 
more elegant than her own pattern should 
be worth five pounds was, to Miss Elizabeth, 
a surprise she would have scorned to betray 
to either Mrs. Twigg or Miss Letitia. So, 
under cover of admiration and criticism, in 
less than five minutes she had the knots and 
twists and turns of the pattern firmly fixed 

her mind’s eye; and, thus rewarded for 
a long walk in the warm sun of a May 
afternoon, she took her departure, followed 
by her sister. 

The perversity of Miss Elizabeth's char- 
acter was well known, and to no one better 
than Miss Letitia. Many years of close 
companionship had taught the latter that a 
direct question had no other result than that 
of sealing Miss Elizabeth’s lips for ever on 
the subject.. ‘The most effective way of 
eliciting an opinion was to state some fact 
more or Jess meriting contradiction. 

Now two miles of a dusty lane, even a 
lane with primroses on each side of it, blue 
sky above it, and tea and scones at the end 
of it, is not so delightful that it may not be 
made more so by conversation. At least, 
so thinks Miss Letitia as she tries in vain to 
keep up the pace of the stalwart figure in 
front of her and so avoid the clouds of dust 
left in Miss Elizabeth’s wake. 

Therefore — **] thought her ladyship’s 
things would have been finer, Elizabeth,”’ 
she ventures complainingly, not however 
from disappointment, but from dust. 

<< Tf you knew anything about it, Letitia, 
you would have seen that the work on most 
of her ladyship’s garments—mind, J don’t 
say all—is of the very finest quality ’’— 
pausing to fix Letitia with her eye. 

So far,so good ; they are abreast now, 
but, alas ! elation snares Miss Letitia into an 
eager interrogation—‘* Will you be able to 
copy the handkerchief, think 
ter ?”’ 

But the pioneer’s answer is a cloud 
dust as she stalks onward two yards ahead. 

The Misses Peach lived at a farm on the 
outskirts of a small north-country town. 

Time was when May had brought them 
new millinery, as it does to many women, a 
visit for Miss Elizabeth to friends here and 
there, presents brought back to little Letty 
at home—for there were ten years between 
them. 

As years went on was May less bountiful 


you, sis- 
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than of yore, or were her recipients more 
exacting ? 

How was it Miss Elizabeth’s visits became 
things to be remembered only? That 
Letty’s presents, even when counted over 
and over again, always remained the same 
number? That Mrs. Peach’s silk bonnet 
went for five years to church in the same 
state e€ xactly—well perhaps a little different, 
rom green ribbons frayed where they tied 
beneath the patient face—and was it the silk 
or the soft bands of hair that looked altered 
in color? 'Then—many years ago now— 
May had brought flowers, white ones, for 
a mother’s grave. And when the petals 
were scattered, and Autumn had lighted her 
funeral pyres in the hedges with hips and 
haws and mountain-ash berries, flaming and 
glowing redder and redder, in a last farewell 
to earth, Miss Elizabeth went on a journey, 
a long one, from which she returnea with a 
bundle of letters in her own handwriting, 
and what now her dearest earthly 
possession. 

Only a photograph on glass, in a large 
black leather frame—an attempt to make 
immortal the image of a young man Jeaning 
against a marble pillar, with a mingled ex- 
pression of timid expectation and imploring 
remonstrance such as the early martyrs to 
the photographic art usually wear. A 
comely face-enough, above a_ large and 
spreading which threatened to 
smother a rose in the ‘wearer’s button- 
hole. 

It was Miss Elizabeth’s 
the rose, wha akt how well she re- 
membered—was white, had been colored 
pink by the well-meaning artist. 

The picture has hung over the mantel- 
piece in Miss Elizabeth’s bedroom, against 
the wall paper, with its design of drooping 
azure roses and ribbon flounces hanging 
upwards. 

Ah! Miss Elizabeth, thy desire is as 
unattainable. as blue roses now, for, like 
them, it will bloom only in Paradise. 

And so the ycars came and went, always 
the same for Miss Elizabeth. No year was 
ever marked dark or golden after that one. 

The syringa by the garden hedge still 
made the evening air faint with sweetness, 
and the white roses over the porch Jooked 
in at their painted sister in the faded photo- 
graph on the wall, but no one lingered by 


was 


cravat, 


daily regret that 
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the garden gate to carry a breath of country 
air back to the murky town, or twisted the 
blossoms round his fingers, as he cast about 
in his mind how best to say farewell, till the 
white, sweet-scented things lay like stars at 
his feet in the evening light. 

The lean hand of Poverty grasped the 
little household at the farm ever more 
tightly. It was a hard imperative grip—a 
greedy hand which seemed unable to dis- 
tinguish between luxuries and necessities, 
which relaxed not when Miss Letitia patched 
and mended, nor even showed pity when 
Miss Elizabeth stole out over the dewy 
grass, with a hasty glance at the surrounding 
fields, the milking-stool and pail in her 
hands. 

Did the milk taste salt that morning, I 
wonder ? 

But now, Poverty, pinch, grind away! 
Miss Elizabeth cares not; for if her lady- 
ship will pay five pounds for one hand- 
kerchief, what will she not give for a collar 
and pair of cuffs, worked as only Miss Eliza- 
beth can work? : 

And then—the thought will scarce frame 
itself for joy—she will take down her idol 
from its place on the wall, and the dingy, 
black leather shrine shall give place to a 
shining silver one, with thornless flowers 
pressing round it, like the one in the vicar’s 
study which he dusts with his’ own hand. 
every morning. 

As she stands before her shrine to night, 
holding the candle above her head, that its 
light may fall to the best advantage, she 
laughs—the strange, crackling laugh of a 
sorrowful age—for joy, and presses her 
withered lips to the irresponsive glass. 

There are no tears in the milk next morn- 
ing; nay, instead, it laughs against the side 
of the pail, and spills itself on the mossy 
cobble-stones of the yard in its prodigal en- 
joyment, as Miss Elizabeth carries it to the 
dairy, piping a song in her thin, youthless 
treble. 

She even flings two extra handfuls of corn 
to the strutting Plymouth Rocks, in the 
same spirit as the courtier of old who dropped 
a jewel where he won his lady’s love, that 
one coming after might be happy in the 
place where he had been. 

Joy is an excellent lubricant to the wheels 
of duty. Miss Elizabeth’s work is done 
betimes that day, and in the afternoon she 
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walks to the Hall in her black silk mantilla 
with the bugle trimming, and the ribbon on 
her bonnet that was cut from the same roll 
in Mr. Denyer’s shop as my lord’s mother’s, 
that she wore at the cattle-show, twenty 
years gone by. 

Her ladyship is very kind. Can Miss 
Peach show her any work she has done? 
Yes; deep from the confines of a beaded 
reticule Miss Elizabeth brings forth her 
treasures new and old: a pin-cushion cover, 
two pairs of lace sleeves and a collar. 

Ah, very nice indeed, beautifully fine, 
but perhaps—er—a little—they were made 
some time ago, weren’t they? Could Miss 
Peach copy a collar and a pair of cuffs a 
little newer in shape? Miss Peach has 
never copied yet (a little stiffly), but if her 
ladyship would show her what she would 
like, Miss Elizabeth will endeavor to please 
her. 

Well, does Miss Peach know the shape 
that is worn this year? Yes? (Miss 
Peach had known it six minutes exactly.) 
Then any pattern she thinks will be nice, 
and of course she must charge what she 
likes. And can Miss Peach finish them 
before the end of June? Her ladyship goes 
abroad then. 

Away speeds Miss Elizabeth, her ribbons 
flying like flags of victory and her bugles 
ringing a joyous carillon of thanksgiving. 
She will send Mrs. Twigg a pot of her red- 
currant jelly, and Jane shall have a raisin 
fritter for tea. And when the lace is made 
—could unselfishness go further? Letitia 
shall take it to the Hall, that she too may 
see the glories of my lady’s chatelaine, and 
the portrait of my lord in a pinafore tied 
with blue ribbons. 

Miss Elizabeth begins that very night, 
working swiftly, deftly, impatiently, with 
the fever of genius in her veins. 

Such a mystery of filmy squares and 
diamonds heid together by gossamer threads, 
such a labyrinth of arabesques and scrolls, 
is growing under the lean old fingers ! 

Day by day the slender fleece lengthens. 
It is wonderful what spare moments Miss 
Elizabeth seems to have to give to her work. 
She used to be so busy always. But there 
are many ways of manufacturing time. 

The blacksmith, riding in haste for the 
doctor, declares he heard a noise in the 
Peach’s farm-yard at three o’clock in 
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the morning; and more than one neighbor 
comes to inquire if there is sickness at the 
farm, else why should a light burn in the 
kitchen till the small hours ? 

Miss Elizabeth is serene in her replies. 
At this time of the year every one knows 
there is much to be done. 

At last, a fortnight before the time prom- 
ised, the lace lies finished, wrapped in a 
clean handkerchief, in Miss Letitia’s market- 
basket. She is standing in the happy sun- 
light, tapping the gravel walk impatiently 
with her foot, as Miss Elizabeth lays her 
work in its place. 

** You’ll go to the Hall first, sister ??’ she 
queries anxiously. 

‘*No, I'll get my shopping done first, 
and then walk to the Hall over the level- 
crossing and Simpson’s meadow, and back 
by the road.”’ 

<¢ How long will it take you, think you ?”’ 

«< Oh, if town isn’t very full, maybe I’1l 
be home by half-past four.”’ 

-€ You’ll be as quick as you can ?”’ 

«s Of course,’’ impatiently; ‘¢but you 
don’t want me to brush past folks when they 
speak to me, I suppose?’ with a glance 
at her gingham frills. 

«© No, no,’’ said Miss Elizabeth toler- 
antly ; **but don’t dally, you understand. 
I] be worriting till I see you back.’’ 

She stands in the porch, her hand shading 
her eyes, till Miss Letitia’s gingham is a 
pink speck in the sunlit meadows; then she 
puts up her hand and gathers a white rose, 
putting it in her bosom. ° 

How she wishes she could go too! If 
only Jonathan had chosen another market- 
day to take the black cow to be sold ! 

Never mind, she will sit in the kitchen 
and do a bit of knitting, and try to pass the 
time that way. 

The sun comes boldly through the 
diamond-paned window, and kisses the 
flaunting red geraniums as they stretch their 
Jong necks towards him. 

The white rose in Miss Elizabeth’s 
bosom droops for shame, thinking of the 
tales it has been told by the moonlight, of 
kisses that fell shyly on lips that trembled 
to receive them. 

Miss Elizabeth is thinking of those kisses, 
too, as her needles wink connivance at the 
sun, 

Frivolous needles! you are dropping the 
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stitches, and the sun has dazzled Miss Eliza- 
beth’s eyes so that they are too misty to pick 
them up. 

A cinder falls into the grate, and Miss 
Elizabeth starts to find that the fire is sulk- 
ing; so she bustles actively round, coaxing 
it into brightness again, putting on the kettle 
and laying the cloth for tea. 

Then she goes to the door and sits on the 
little green bench within the porch. 

She hears the gate click—no—she will 
not look—yet. She will wait, smiling. 

The steps are hurrying in frantic, rushing 
haste. Dear Letty, is she then so glad? 

Is it Letty, this wild, dishevelled woman, 
with her hat falling backwards and the agon- 
ized tearful eyes? She cannot speak, nor 
ask what it is. 

With a scarcely articulate cry, Miss Le- 
titia falls at her sister’s feet, who sits still 
gazing at the lidless market-basket. She can 
hear the kettle singing its impatient invita- 
tion, and the half-stifled note of a cuckoo, 
who is changing his song now that love-time 
is past. 

«< Sister,’” says Miss Letitia’s voice, gasp~ 
ing between her sobs, ‘‘ I have them in my 
pocket—you can alter them a bit—maybe 
her ladyship will forget what they looked 
like.”? 

<< What do you mean ?’’ asks Miss Eliza- 
beth, with dry lips. 

And then, sobbing, trembling, hesitating, 
Miss Letitia telis her tale of folly, ill-luck 
and disaster—a tale of Mother Eve and the 
fruit again. She tried one cuff on to see 
how it looked, and then the other, and then 
the collar—they looked so nice; and she 
had some cottons to buy from Mr. Denyer, 
so she keptthem on—she meant to take them 
off when she got into the fields again. And 
just as she was coming out of the shop her 
ladyship drove up, and asked her if the lace 
was finished, and if her stster had made 
those she had on—how nice they were—a 
pattern she was very fond of, and had only 
seen once before. She hoped hers would be 
as nice. 

Poor, poor Miss Letitia, what a penalty 
of shame, remorse and terror to pay for a 
few minutes’ admiration and gratified vanity ! 

She dared not go on to the Hali-—she 
might meet her ladyship again, and then the 
shameful truth would out; so she has come 


‘home with the lace in her pocket, 
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«© You can tuke them to her in a few days, 
Elizabeth ; she need never know.’’ 

No answer—no word of condemnation or 
forgiveness. Miss Elizabeth is looking at 
the pale, smooth bands of her sister’s hair, 
and making little pleats in her black silk 
apron. 

««Tt would not be honest, sister,’’ she 
says at last in a flat voice. ‘*There’s a 
fortnight yet; I can make another set. ‘The 
tea’s waiting.’’ 

So Miss Elizabeth begins again, wearily, 
mechanically, an old pattern this time, that 
she knows by heart, coarser, and more easily 
done. ‘There is not time for my lady’s 
pattern,’’ she says, in answer to Miss Le- 
titla’s queries. 

At the end of the fortnight the sisters are 
once more on their way to the Hall. Miss 
Letitia wears the first set at Miss Elizabeth’s 
special request. ‘*My lady may as well 
see what I can do,’’ she says, with disap- 
pointed pride. Miss Letitia demurs that 
her ladyship has already seen, but Miss 
Elizabeth will take no refusal. 


«<I suppose,’? asks Miss Elizabeth’s 


patron, when they reach the Hall, with a 
wistful glance at Miss Letitia’s filmy meshes, 
‘*that you worked your sister’s lace some 
b 


time ago ?’ 

«- Yes,’ answers Miss Elizabeth guardedly 
—‘*some little time ago.’’ 

Her ladyship looks in pity on the faded 
faces before her, and wonders if anything has 
ever happened in the lives of either to dis- 
tinguish one year from another. She does 
not remember the morning Miss Letitia got 
Mr. Denyer’s valentine,tied with silver cord, 
or know the difference between the years 
when one gathers white roses and those other 
years when one leaves them, from green bud 
to red berry, unnoticed on the tree. 

Shall we say, God keep thee, my lady, 
from the knowledge of such years? Nay, 
rather God give thee patience to bear them 
when thy time comes—as it surely will ! 

And now tthe sisters are bound for the 
town—for the jeweller’s shop—at last. 

Miss Elizabeth is not hurrying now. She 
walks with the firm and light step of assured 
realisation. In one hand she carries her 
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precious gold pieces, in the other her reticule, 
with the glass photograph, divested of its 
frame, in it. 

The breeze whispers through the meadows, 
ruffling the tufted heads of the brown and 
purple grasses ; the field-sorrel swirls in ruddy 
curves over the placid moon-daisies, and the 
corn-crake speaks monotonous content. 

The stile which divides Simpson’s meadow 
from the level-crossing is almost reached 
when Miss Letitia says— 

<< Let me look at the picture again, sister.”’ 
And Miss Elizabeth gives her idol into her 
sister’s keeping. 

She mounts the stile and descends on the 
other side; Miss Letitia does likewise, but 
her gown catches on a wandering rose-briar; 
she pulls, and the flounce tears as it is 
released. 

Suddenly Miss Elizabeth shrieks from the 
other side of the rails, «*’The express, sister ! 
Be quick be quick ! a 

It is characteristic of Miss Letitia that she 
should, at this supreme moment, fall prone 
upon the cinder track of the advancing train ; 
equally characteristic is it of Miss Elizabeth 
that, with a bound, she is at her sister’s side 
and has dragged her, stumbling, toa place of 
safety on the green bank opposite. The 
train rushes past, leaving the two white and 
terrified women clinging to one another. 
Miss Letitia is sobbing hysterically. «* My 
picture,’? says Miss Elizabeth, in a sharp 
voice—** where is it, sister ?”” 

‘« There,’’ says Miss Letitia, rocking her- 
self to and fro, and pointing with outstretched 
finger to the shining iron rails. 

Glistening amongst the coal-dust lie the 
fragments of Miss Elizabeth’s idol. 

It is Sunday, and the vicar is rehearsing 
the Commandments : «<'Thou shalt not 
make to thyself any graven image, nor the 
likeness of anything that is in the heaven 
above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
Thou shalt not bow 
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waters under the earth. 
down to them, nor worship them—— 

And Miss Elizabeth makes answer through 
her tears, ** Lord, have mercy upon us, and 
incline our hearts to keep this law.”’ 


Marearer J. CHoriron. 
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cars, superintending the preparations. Every- 


g being ready to his satisfaction, he shakes 
he chief of the gas-works, and 
ter the car, when the sound of 
ge furiously driven along the road- 
way, which suddenly ceases without the 
the enclosure, attracts general atten- 
id the aeronaut pauses in his vale- 
The next minute the figure 
in, hatless and in a state of ex- 
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The speaker pauses tor breath, and some- 
body sympathetically hands him a cap to 
replace his own, lost in his hurried transit 
hither. With a suitable expression of grati- 
tude for this kindness, Lieutenant 
Frank Fairchild of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
Royal Brecon Fusiliers subsides upon a pile 
of mail-bags, and falls to mopping his florid 
countenance and smoothing his short, blond 


further 


hair under the incongruous, peaked work- 
man’s cap. Ata signal now given by M. 
Berthold, the moorings of the balloon are 
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cast off, and the ‘*Gambetta’’ quits serra 
firma, soaring aloft like a bird that has 
regained its freedom. 

The wind has been blowing unsteadily in 
squalls, one of which has just expended itself 
as the ascent takes place, and a complete 
lull ensues. Almost vertically the travelers 
rise to the height of half a mile. M. Ber- 
thold and the young English officer lean 
over the side of the car, gazing at the 
strange spectacle of Paris viewed from this 
altitude. The sight inspires Lieutenant 
Fairchild with admiration not unmixed with 
awe. He restrains his breath and clutches 
instinctively at the sides of the wickerwork 
basket that holds him suspended in space. 
What he sees far below are the lights on the 
ramparts that completely outline the con- 
fines of the city, and the illuminated streets, 
like bright threads, that interlace with each 
other ; the whole effect somewhat resemb- 
ling a star-bespangled cushion. The search- 
light thrown out all around from the fortifi- 
cations, pulsating like phosphorescent fins of 
a fish, at times gives the city the appearance 
of moving—of a veritable monster octopus. 
Then the lights become less defined, then 
blurred and mixed up with each other, resolv- 
ing themselves into a more luminous patch. 

The mail continues to move slowly 
north, and is approaching the enemy’s po- 
sition, when suddenly the moon at its full 
bursts through the clouds, transforming the 
balloon into a globe of glistening silver, 
whereupon M. Berthold utters a malediction 
between his teeth and spits angrily into 
space. 

‘* We shall be seen—a pity !’’ he grum- 
bles. 

<<Will that matter? They will have 
little chance of hitting us at this height if 
they fire, surely,’’ urges Fairchild. 

For reply, the aeronaut points towards 
the German lines, remarking resignedly ; «<I 
knew they had ¢hat in readiness.”’ 

And Fairchild beholds a counterpart of 
their own fabric rising from the earth at a 
point just calculated to intercept the ««Gam- 
betta’’ by the time it reaches their altitude. 

The dreaded stranger steadily rises, and 
the ‘«* Gambetta’’ involuntarily advances to- 
wards it, until M. Berthold and the Eng- 
lishman can see the gleaming apex of their 
enemy show out beneath them against the 
black earth, 


With a sinking heart the lieutenant admits 
to himself that their capture is inevitable. 
But five minutes ago he was congratulating 
himself on the prospect of reaching England 
in time to rejoin his regiment on the eve of 
departure; and now his hopes are lost. 
Escape is impossible. ‘The German balloon 
all at once throws out ballast, shooting up 
to their level, and, after wavering about, is 
gradually drawn to them by the same influ- 
ence with which two ships lying near 
together in mid-ocean gravitate towards each 
other. 

The shout of triumph that comes from 
Teutonic throats has a startling effect, sus- 
pended here a mile from the earth under the 
immense blue-black starry dome of night ; 
even more so, perhaps, than the half-dozen 
rifles that are levelled menacingly at the 
««Gambetta.’’ Nearer and nearer draws 
the German, till the silhouettes of dark mili- 
tary figures crowding the car and standing in 
the network are close at hand, wher a grap- 
nel is dexterously thrown, which catches 
firmly on the car of the mail-balloon. 

M. Berthold had whipped out a knife to 
cut the cord, but the Ge-mans detected the 
glint of the blade, and a hoars~ voice roared 
out in French: <‘¢ Drop tha. knife, or we 
will shoot you like a dog !”’ 

Indeed, three or four needle-guns were 
again levelled at the devoted head of the 
aeronaut, who aceepted the situation with a 
show of calmness ; folding his arms across his 
breast, and without withdrawing his gaze 
from the enemy, he whispers to his passen- 
ger, who was low down inthe car: ‘*Don’t 
let them see you. They think I am alone ; 
and I have an idea. Listen !’’ Then fol- 
lowed a rapid communication. 

While he was uttering these words, the 
Germans had opened the valve of their 
balloon, which commenced to sink, dragging 
down with it, by reason of its sheer. weight, 
the «* Gambetta,’’ a majestic captive. 

Soon the dark earth seemed rising to meet 
them, and then the car of the enemy had 
reached the soil, and the flabby silk collapsed 
sideways. The mail-balloon, still fully in- 
flated, twisted and writhed twenty feet from 
the ground, held fast by the grapnel. M. 
Berthold was now commanded to open his 
valve, but this order the Frenchman pretended 
to misunderstand, and threw out instead a 
rope-ladder, by which he commenced to de- 











scend. As he lowered himself over the edge 
of the car, he murmured to his concealed 
passenger. 

<< All is well : they haven’t seen you. I 
descend—and then ”’ 

The ladder quivered and swayed, and the 
Frenchman had delivered himself up to his 
captors, exclaiming n a loud voice ashe did 
so, with a true Frenchman’s love of effect : 
««Adieu,my trusty ‘Gambetta,’ adieu,adieu!”’ 

And then something strange happens. A 
hand grasping a knife projects from the car 
of the apostrophized balloon—the grapnel 
rope vibrates, parts, falls in serpentine coils 
to the earth—and the ‘‘ Gambetta’ has es- 
caped. 

The Germans for the moment are com- 
pletely taken by surprise, never dreaming 
that there was a second occupant of the car ; 
and before they can recover, the balloon has 
swiftly mounted, and they are subjected toa 
shower of sand-bags, as Fairchild promptly 
throws out one after the other in rapid suc- 
cession. A torrent of expletives bursts from 
their lips, and seizing their rifles they discharge 
them in an irregular volley at the quickly re- 
ceding fabric. 

Lieutenant Frank Fairchild, from his point 
of vantage, is cut short in a hearty English 
guffaw and clasps his hand to his head. A 
bullet has torn the skin above the temple and 
grazed his skull. And before the Germans 
can fire again, he is lying motionless in the 
bottom of the car, and the uncontrolled 
balloon is sailing up, up—higher and higher 
into space, carrying her unconscious burden 
swiftly towards the stars. 


- 





A strain of music, faint, subtle, and sweet. 
One moment it is all but lost ; the next it 
swells and vibrates like a human voice, and 
grows so distinct that the refrain is distin- 
guishable. 

Exactly half a mile beneath poor Fair- 
child’s bloody head there wells up the 
pathetic air of ‘*Annie Laurie.”’ The 
wounded man is just recovering his senses, 


and mechanically his lips form the words of 


the old ballad, which, from being the regi- 
mental march of the Royal Brecon Fusiliers, 
is so familiar to him. Then a cheer—such 
a rousing cheer, although minute and thin— 
strikes his ear. ‘¢ Hurrah! Hurr-a-a-h! 
Hur-r-a-a-h!”’ Fairchild struggles to a 
sitting posture and looks from side to side 
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wildly. A confused recollection of the late 
dramatic events floods his brain. He recog- 
nizes the fact that he is still sailing in the 
balloon ; but, merciful heavens ! where has 
he been wafted to? 

With an effort he raises himself farther and 
strains his dim eyes over the side of the car. 
He can see nothing but mist. Presently 
he feels a shock—then another ; and he is 
flung forward and rolled over. 

The «* Gambetta,’’ has returned to earth 
and is tearing its wasted proportions against 
the naked branches of a tree, while the car 
has fallen into a ditch half full of water. 

Fairchild next finds himself standing in a 
field, supported by some men. They don’t 
look like Frenchmen to him. 

«« What part of France is this?’’ he asks 
faintly. 

«s What d’ye say ?”’ queried one of the 
men in English. 

Fairchild stared at the speaker as though 
petrified. 

«Where am I; what country is this?”’ 
he gasps in his native tongue. 

«« What country ! Why » you poor am 
in England, to be sure.” 

It was true. During the period Fairchild 
had lain unconscious, the balloon had 
crossed the British Channel, and finally sunk to 
the ground, withina mile of Chatham in Kent 
—this on the zoth of October, the very day 
that Fairchild’s regiment marched through 
that garrison town to embark from the dock- 
yard for the East ! 


H. M. Transport Elephant has just been 
hauled into the Medway, when a boat comes 
alongside and there is assisted up the gangway 
onto the deck a ghastly object. 

A man with a bandaged head, matted, 
blood-stained hair, blood-stained face, blood- 
stained clothes, blood-stained hands—a pitia- 
ble object, trembling with fever and exhaus- 
tion—is led into the presence of the colonel, 
who is standing on the quarter-deck sur- 
rounded by his officers. The apparition 
endeavours to draw itself up straight, and rais- 
inga hand in salute,exclaims in a crying voice: 

<<Just in time, sir’ and then stops 
short and falls in a heap upon the deck at 
the feet of the commanding officer. 

Lieutenant Frank Fairchild had rejoined 
his regiment. 





Artuur M. Horwoop. 
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sent for me, and after inquiring 
if I was at liberty for a few week 
he was about to commission 
small map to his Johannesbur 
tive, [ was rather surprised tl h 
go to the expense of a special 
when the postal service was avail 
«« It seems a very simple un ] 
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few square inches in si 
represent the course of a river, 
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some lines of writing ran along ) 
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Fox Street, Johannesburg. ‘Th 
mistion ends. But whether 
able to accomplish it is anoi! 
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command the services of me n 
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ruption prevalent among all 5 ic 
extends to the post-office; my letters have 
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e¢hat 3 +} . rom Co emer Srnnie ‘% } 

that In the course of my journeving I| had 
Si al Lad intenaeca + 

tO diamonds. { nad imtendeda « 


yartnership in this affair, but the 


which I gained imme ane ly 





he haa sw 





{ 1) : 
or some goid mines ¢ 

ie oe a } 
and i broke with him for good. 


ce N } ] f 


Now the value of my find is problem- 


atical. Diamonds have not vet been found 


ry 


in paying quantity in the Transvaal. ‘This 
place may be a second Kimberley, and 


shake the De Beers monopoly. It is quite 


possible. Therefore I want the ground 


pegged out in the usual way, and to register 
: Gibson could 


myself as the owner; but if 
get hold of the map he would forestall me. 
go myself just 
now, as I have some wr ies business in 
} 
1 


It is not convenient for me t 


hand; so not to delay obtaining the claims, 


I have ordered Howard to peg them out and 





register In my name, he can do nothing 
until he has the p ii 


ars contained in this. 
] 





] 
1 





do you understan 1? 
«©Yes; but how far is Gibson cognizant 
of your plans ?”’ 


«He has found out that Ii 





the map immediately to Johanne 

office is watched; you will be shadowed on 

leaving, and when they find that you are a 
} 


} 
passenger by Yoman,’ they will con- 





clude that you are my messenger. [t 
: oe om 1: ? 
be your business to nullify that belief 


<<T see,”’ 

<<You had better pretend to be a new 
sub-manager sent out by me to represent my 
interests in Johannesburg. Now, can you, 


<, conceal the map in such a way 





that the cannot get hold of it?”’ 
: pala d 
I sat few moments thinking over 


the situation, then my eyes strayed to some 


books 


C 
; on the table between us. I took 





was ** Lock on Gold,’’ a stan 


ent but nna a securer hi ing-place before 









eparations were soon made, anc 


wing 
ing 


oman.”’ I had reduced my lugga; 


am rning 





iT 
» 
~ 


> 
” 
— = 


to as small a compass as possible. It con 








isted of two small portmanteaus which 


would go unaer my Dunk, some wraps, ¢ nd 


a few novels, with *¢ Lock on Gold,’’ the 


from my employer to 





miling Manag 


seq in gray calico. 
é P 





), a id to sec the mouth ot 
Chere were two other men 
h is : ee 
the ship Was full, ever 
n, but they had not yet 


o I arraifged my belongings 

at leisure, and then went on deck as we left 

the dock to smoke and view the river and 
| l 


1¢@ mues OF W harves and 0 ig as We 


slowly and majestically steamed out 





The ship was nearly empty, me I pas: 
i ‘ - - a 3 

quiet twenty-four hours anticipating the com- 

i , ee: 

ing duel which was to take place, and 

pee te | . 14 

dering if my simple scheme would be su 


Pe 
cesstul. 


The mail-bags and passengers came on 





board at Plymouth, and a scene of animation 
and confusion followed; but a rough sea and 


ee calmed the exuberance of man 





the company, and the dinner-tables in th« 


1 : } } ] 
saioon that evening snow ed an abundance © 











empty seats. Both my nat¢ uc 
cumbed, and J] left them white and groan 
ing. F rtu ately, | Was a good SaliO nd, 
having enjoyed my di in the even 
ing rou myseif 1n room nok 
ing one of Gibson’ engaged in 





) Was MOst 


an 
< 


some curiosity about 











. 17 : . 
I told my tale, he accepted with 
ea \ » arc you | 
a Ze ] VI 

perv fellow; L know him w v\ used 
‘eel 
ai ae j ] ee ] > 
to be iriends; now he hates me like poison. 

He introduce me to his friends, Spell 


e days my adversar- 

to pump me, and 
: , 

to the advantages 


low if I joined them—hints 


iowever, they felt pretty sure that I 


oa ye - : 3 

was the bearer of the coveted map, my port- 
4 1 s 1 

inteaus and my clothes were searched 

more than once \ was absent from my 





cabin. It was opeliman who was told off 
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for this portion of the quest; finding I was 
not very cordial towards him, he struck up 
a friendship with one of my cabin mates, 
which gave him an excuse for entering at all 
hours. I did not think it advisable to en- 
lighten the latter, as my attitude was to 
blandly ignore my adversaries’ behavior. 

Spellman’s researches proving of no avail, 
the great endeavor to discover if I had the 
paper took place about a week after Madeira 
was passed. I was playing in a whist tour- 
nament, and noticed that Dunbarton and 
Vandermit were playing nap with the two 
men who shared my cabin. I guessed that 
Spellman was making a thorough search, 
and as soon as I was through I hurried 
there. 

It had indeed been thorough. Every 
article had been taken out of the portmanteaus 
and examined, and the portmanteaus them- 
selves cut and hacked in search of a secret 
hiding-place. Everything had been scrutin- 
ized ; even the gray calico cover pulled off 
«« Lock ’’ to make sure that nothing was be- 
tween it and the binding. Nor was this all, 
for while I surveyed the wreck, I became 
conscious of an overpowering feeling of 
drowsiness, and knowledge came to me that 
I had been drugged. Too late I remem- 
bered having just accepted a drink from Gib- 
son; but I had only sense enough left to 
tumble into my bunk before falling into a 
heavy sleep. 

They no doubt searched me to the skin 
that night, for I slept as the dead; but 
though I woke next morning with a bad 
headache, I felt well pleased, for no result 
had rewarded their toil. Of course I made 
a fuss as to the conduct of some mysterious 
thieves, who had not even spared the lining 
of my boots, and certain inquiries were in- 
stituted which came to nothing. I innocently 
complained to Gibson as to the bad quality 
of his whisky, and there apparently the mat- 
ter ended, for I was molested ao more. 

I felt that I had won, as I saw by my 
enemies’ manner that they had decided they 
were mistaken in imagining I had the map ; 
but great cautiousness was st‘ll necessary till 
the journey’s end. Never crow before you 
are out of the wood is an excellent piece of 
advice. Still, feeling that the worst was 


over, a sense of calm possessed me as I 
lounged in my Madeira chair, under the 
shade of the awning, for the tropical sun 





A Hazardous Mission. 


was very sultry, and made iced drinks a 
necessity instead of a luxury. 

Gibson continued good friends with me, 
and often came and chatted as I languidly 
studied «* Lock on Gold’’ in my deck-chair. 
As a practical mineralogist, he pointed out 
the best parts to study, and I imbibed much 
information valuable enough had I designed 
to turn miner. He was an amusing man, 
and his creed simple enough—‘*‘ Get money, 
honestly if you can; but get money.’? A 
more efficient auctioneer for selling the num- 
bers of the ship’s run in the daily sweeps it 
would be impossible to find, and I enjoyed 
the privilege of acting auctioneer’s clerk with 
<‘ Lock ’’ for a desk on my knee. 

It was four o’clock on a Tuesday atfter- 
noon when we reached Capetown, and 
Gibson managed to get away by that eve- 
ning’s train, leaving two of his followers to 
bring his luggage on the next day. 

The third morning after landing found me 
in Fox Street, Johannesburg, seeking How- 
ard’s office. I had just seen the name on 
the window, and had ascended the steps to 
the door of the building when a passer-by 
pulled up on recognizing me. It was Gibson. 

<< Hullo !’’ he said; ‘* where are you off 
to now ?”’ 

The time for caution was passed, victory 
was mine, and I could safely enjoy my 
triumph. I surveyed the pbafiled financier 
with a smile of infinite satisfaction, and 
replied : 

«©T am the bearer of a certain document 
from Mr. Tring to Mr. Howard.”’ 

From the expression on my face and the 
accent on my words, he read the truth, and 
knew that I had bafled him, and his face 
changed. Words failed him, for he was 
taken quite by surprise, and bewilderment 
rendered him speechless. 

Enjoying his discomfiture a few seconds, i 
turned and went in, leaving him on the 
pavement below, the most unhappy man in 
Johannesburg. 

Having entered the outer office and given 
my name to a clerk, I was speedily shown 
into Mr. MHoward’s private room. He 
greeted me warmly, and in the same breath 
inquired if I had been successful. 

I said I had. 

««That’s good news. I’ve just got my 
mail and heard of your coming. Look— 
you see the envelope has been tampered 
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with! You are sure Gibson hasn’t set eyes 
on the map ?”’ 

«« Absolutely,’’ I replied, then gave him 
a short account of the efforts made to se- 
cure it. 

«« Ay, ay, they wouldn’t stick at much; 
you’re fortunate to get here with a whole 
skin. But where is it after all] ?”’ 

In answer I produced ¢«¢ Lock on Gold,’’ 
and, taking my penknife, cut off the gray 
calico cover, which | had put on again after 
it had been pulled off. Then inserting the 
point into the cover itself, I cut it open. 
There, snugly concealed, lay the precious 
map. I had, before leaving London, cut 
the cover open with a sharp knife, and 
placing the map in between, glued up the 
edges with great care. Being unable to 
absolutely conceal the fact that the cover 
had been cut, I had put the calico cover 


Jack’s 


¢ Y Jove ! the very thing,’’ I exclaimed 

as I read a letter which had just ar- 

rived from my friend Jack Haldon. 
I was finishing a series of sketches for an 
illustrated weekly, but all vigor seemed to 
have gone out of me. A long hot summer 
and hard work had left their mark, and 
«<change ’’ was all the doctor whom I con- 
sulted could suggest. Change, yes! but 
how? With pictures unsold, and a little 
heap of weckly accounts overdue ; of course 
they were not large sums, but they had to be 
paid at once, at least by a poor artist such 
as I was. At first,after leaving Rome, where 
] had studied for my career, I had met with 
fair success, each year some of my pictures 
having been well hung in the exhibitious and 
I had a few good patrons ; then came a spell 
of ill-luck : my patrons either died or their 
own affairs went to the bad; my large pic- 
ture over which I labored many months 
cost me a mint of money, for the small studio 
in which I commenced my work was not 
large enough for its dimensions, and a more 
extensive and more expensive place was nec- 
essary. Then the model who sat for my 
principal figure went off in the sulks, just 
when I had sketched her in, causing me 


/ 


over, and when it had been torn off by the 
eager searcher he had never noticed that the 
binding itself-had been cut. 

Thus, safely and securely, the map had 
traveled, unseen by any eye, untouched by 
any hand, and now, having placed it in the 
possession of Mr. Howard, my mission as a 
special envoy was over. 

With the knowledge gained by the map, 
Howard took steps which very shortly made 
the land where Pepworth Tring found dia- 
monds the property of that worthy, and ] 
know no more, as nothing further has been 
heard of the discovery—no company has 
been publicly formed to work it. But I 
have a strong idea that the find turned up 
trumps, and that the reason of the silence is 
that it is too good a thing for the public to 
be admitted. 

Cuartes. D. Lesiiz 


LEGACY. 


much delay and vexation. The worst of it 
was that my great picture, upon which I had 
built so much, was not accepted by the 
Academy. After the first disappointment 
was over, I looked into my affairs and found 
the balance at my banker’s almost nil ; true 
I had received good prices for my pictures, 
but what artist ever looks forward to unsuc- 
cessful days? And then the temptation to 
buy this and that of artistic pottery, em- 
broideries, old oak, silks, velvets, all sorts of 
properties to be brought into use by and by ; 
the money thus spent seemed nothing at the 
time, but now the very necessaries of life 
were almost wanting. So I pulled myself 
together, and applied for work as sketcher on 
a pictorial paper. I had to read through the 
stories given me to illustrate, thus taking up 
the time 1 wanted to work at my beloved 
painting. Subjects were floating in my brain 
that I longed to produce on the canvas. I 
had to leave the heroic for sketches of girls 
in various attitudes ; some modest and bash- 
ful, listening to lovelorn young men, others 
in the ungtaceful movements to which tennis 
gives rise; ** the trysting place’’ ; the house 
where she lived; the boat and river upon 
which 4e came; and so on; but it helped 
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to pay my way \t last the disappointment 
and worry told upon me, and this w 

the doctor’s rang in my ears. ** Change,”’ 
yes! if L could only get away. How was 


it to be managed? Jack Haldon’s letter 


seemed to be the key to the enigma. |] 
‘ia 
] 


hastily put the last touches to the final illu 


tration, giving the happy bride about thre 


aie a ae } ld 
yards longer train to her gown than I should 





have done, I was so delighted at t 
being off, and Jack’s letter keenly interested 


me, He wrote thus: 


66 Dear Ortp Cuum: 
*€Can you cut your work and run down to us fi 

a month? [ am ina dilemma and want somebod 
assistance. I have had a | 


thing is ever man t ey 








i | 
1 artist ¢ ld 
} >. 
I -a 
: - 
, | Saas : 
At ) CO Nave y 1W us; 
1 1 a de t ) ) 
1 I with 1 I 
can come, don’t delay ; say the day aft row 
he } rohan hall meet the train « . 
the brougnam shail meet the tral 1 Stone- 
chester at five. Wire back. 
*¢ Yours, 
*6Tacxk Harpon 7 
. 1 : ; 
“6 Somebody else, [ mutters 4 
_ arr . ont ’ 
‘no Jack, [ am y \ tel ) 








ect, 


1 
Another came back to 


bring your painting things. 


was soon flying out to the ef 
with you at five.’’ 
me, **Rejoiced ! 
Early the following morning I took a run 


round to my ex 










and bread and to 
pav them at pre 
The man who s 
who was my pri 


hawed and at last 
his not too spotless apron : 
‘¢ Look here, sir, | don’t want to bother: 


you, but if I wait, will you take my wi 
7” i ith his thumb 


portrait ? | 
as she sat at the desl «© You can take the 
price out in meat ; now will that do?”’ 


; te See ie 
I barely glanced at the lady’s face, and 





| he rn : 
1 ») the terms 35 


mentally groaned, but agrec 
and away I went, my mind at ease. In due 
course [ drove up to the house, and was 
more than delighted with its appearance ; 
the autumn sun was setting, lighting up the 
rows ot old-fashioned windows in a manner 
which gave the idea that there was a brilliant 
illumination going on inside in my honor. 
Rabbits scuttled across the long elm avenue 




















m the terrace to a broad geri 
.. ars oe } cs } 
Walk, 1th W rey sca Mm if tf Would 
SOON t Closer a Intance, | en 1 
‘ : 
e a bit out of Engla n of Lon; 
Island. 
On my arrival I received aw WV mi 
mM my 1¢ i I Wile, a 1en s 
| - } , 
giris Who were cius round t Ca-ti 
in the f{ W aoVv thie le es al Nasi 
came forward and I was presented to them. 
: : : : 
but Lt only noticed one, who was rather taller 
h ‘ ; t ' 
than tn hers, a ray of the s 1 tall 
a | : ae — 
y upon her hair as she poured out a cup 
_— > | + hea <9} ] 
tea r me, i 1 t stained ¢ 1e 
re | _— . CG } } > ] 
natural color, w iy first thought Ff 1d 
1 §*whi ¢ US Mm ,» and I turned 
, 1: 
roun ) t n €* painti thing as 
ja ( 1 , Were not turned t utter! 
wn. ‘ I was busy un- 
packing them, 1n a pai Ne Te 1 to 
ie ’ T ? : ° 
Which Jack escorted me, sayin we entered, 
7 ' , .: 
«© You will find this a light if you want 
er ee se isin a eee 
tu u id game, getting up with th 
_ t yaInt Last tall _- } } 
lark to paint; but take my aavice and have 
, Pe ere . ee ad ‘ 1] 
a good rest here 5; you look washed-out, old 
1 9 
Ve 
\ | } ] 
— j, | have been a goo | iered 
) i } } 
! wid nat takes 1 











1, 2 9 9 ’ t t } 
\ have P lea 1 
as I spoke. «This is a bet lace t 
ee aise 
In thi ul digeings in R ,eh? 
‘ ‘ 
ae -. he answered l ee 
: a é 
u no t 1 ( W { 1 
here on the nor, is ex 
6s ey i : en 
pe iC, | I ha i l n re 
r | Ra ' 
of a‘siave than - J me Inte piace, 
I 
a ae 4 
and lately thi is been the ¢ | 
have often wished myself back 1n my one 
room in the Piazza d’Spagnia. But. 1 w 
}  Y * a ’ 
leave you now, he continued, w J 
} } 17 - »”? 
towards the door. ‘* We dine at seven. 
Bet } l | | 
eTrore ne < 2s we icross quickly 


and asked in a low voice, **I sav, who is 
> tall girl with th 


the beautiful hair 


rned in the doorway and answered 
«©Ah! be caretul; [know your enthusiastic ad- 
ee kee Se cae 14 : 
miration for the dear angels with golden hair, 
» | 1 

but beware, my boy, she has not a penny, and 
never will have. Poor Netty Sinclair has 

e ae ; 
to work for her living and her mother’s as 


well.”’ 
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[ smiled. <«¢Oh, trust me, Jack. But 
her hair is perfect—look well in a picture, 
you know. I have an eye to business.”’ 

He laughed and ran down the grand oak 


staircase. 
} 


cient for me to see a bit of t ] 


The evening light was just sufli- 
it of the gallery hung 
with full-length portraits 


of ladies and gentle- 





men looking rather like marionettes ready to 


begin a ghostly dance. Returning to my 
; hair and felt 


} 


into a c 
delightfully at my case, my thoughts 


room I threw mysel 
wan- 
dering to a subject for a picture | had in view 


Venetian 


in which the principal figure had 
Thinking thus I almost fell asleep. 


red hair. 
The bell in the tower over the entrance soon 
] looked at 
my watch and found it a quarter to seven 


rang out, giving me a start. 
g § é 


o’ clock. 
l'o slip into my evening toggery was the 


w< ork 


of a few minutes, and | quickly de- 
scended the now well-lighted staircase, over- 
taking the stately possessor of the red hair at 
the door of the drawing-room. As I opened 
it for her she looked at me; the inexpressi- 
ble sadness in her eyes gave me a shock 
from which I scarcely 
to answer the kind questions made by my 


recovered sufficiently 


hostess respecting my comfort. 
The next morning aft 

asked me to 

smoke. We settled ourselves in two 

fortable chairs, and by his side l 

placed laden with papers. 

parchment affair he said : 


«<T am sure you are wondering, 


er breakfast, Jack 


come to his den and have a 


com- 





over the business I wrote to you about. t 
He laid his 


think, to 


is all contained here.’’ 
on the document. <1] 
clear, I had better read to you the most im- 
portant—but first I will give you a few 
facts.”? He lighted a fresh cigar and pushed 
a well-filled box «© You 
know that I came into this place on the death 


across tO me. 


of my uncle, a rare, queer old fellow, who 
left England in a fit of anger, and duplicated 
] 


the old home exactly here on Long Island. 


Some time after his death I received a com- 


munication from a Jawyer I had never heard 
of before, telling me of an old aunt, my 
father’s and uncle’s sister, who seems to 
have been rather eccentric, and informing 
me that she had left me a good sum of 
money and her collection of eastern curiosi- 
ties, but with certain conditions. I will tell 
you as much as I know of the old lady’s 


make it 
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history. My grandfather held a diplomatic 
post inthe Easttor many years, and acquired 
eastern habits. He brought up his 
family, I was going to say like savages, at 
He had 
dealings with the sheiks, and col- 


all events after the Arab tashion. 
frequen 
lected a regular arsenal of their weapons, and 
being a good judge of horseflesh, I believe 
pocketed many a sum by his dealings. My 
father and uncle were sent over to England 
for their education, only once or twice going 
back to Syria during the vacations. My 
Aunt Caroline was the only girl. I remem- 
ber my father often spoke to me of her 
beauty ; but she never got much education, 
and was as wild as a hawk. Her one de- 
light was riding. 
had made a renc 


One day my grandfather 
ous in the desert with an 
sheik with whom he had dealings, and my 
aunt accompani The sheik had his 
son with him, a strikingly handsome young 












fellow. They all encamped that night, and 
their 


When parting, the sheik 


at daybreak commenced respective 


return journeys. 
made a present to my aunt of a most perfect 
little Arab horse, Hamoud, the son, pointing 
out the beauties of the animal, and talking in 
the grave and dignified Arab manner, Aunt 
Caroline of course knowing Arab fluently. 
A few days after their return she had her 


new favorite out soon after dawn, and 
was watching him being 


Yielding to ai 


impulse, she mounted 


lunged by the 


groom. uncontrollable 


him as she was, hav- 


ing on merely a white Jace veil about her 
1 iress 


her C being a 


head and shoulders, anc 
white muslin morning gown. _ After trying 


his paces for a while, she put him in a can- 
tur through the pine wood which separated 
their residence from the desert. ‘The serv- 
ants being quite accustomed to their mistress’s 
independent ways, went about their business. 


My 


quisition, and from a canter she let her horse 


new 4ac- 


aunt was delighted with her 
} 

break into a gallop, but soon found she had 

On and on she 


; : ; . 
went, the pine forest cleared and she was on 


lost all control over him. 


the desert, not a soul to be seen as far as the 
eye could carry. But she noticed that she 
was on the same track she had come ona 
few days before, accompanied by her father 
The sun rose and became 
hotter and hotter, the lace veil was a poor 
defence, and with a swift gallop it was diffi- 
cult to keep it on her head. Hours seemed 


and his servants. 
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to pass. She could hardly keep her seat in 
the saddle. At last, after a fearful ride, she 
came to the place of their meeting with the 
sheik. She was getting frightened, but 
knowing so well the habits of horses, she 
hoped the brute would stop. Not a bit of 
it. He slackened speed a little, cocked his 
ears, and then galloped on more swiftly than 
before—the strain was terrible—till they 
came in sight of the Arab encampment, the 
plucky little horse coming to a standstill, 
whinnying and shaking his head, with nos- 
trils distended, and quivering flanks. Young 
Hamoud was standing at the door of his tent 
having heard the ring of the horse’s hoofs. 
He was just in time to catch my aunt as she 
fell insensible from the reeking horse. He 
carried her to the women’s tent, where she 
was soon restored, and, though much fatigued, 
began to like the adventure. She found they 
were bound for the sea-coast, and from 
thence they told her she could communicate 
with her father. She traveled on her little 
horse, who was quite quiet and tractable in 
the company of others. The young sheik 
continually rode by her side, and the upshot 
was they fellin love with each other. She 
became his wife, being married according to 
the Arab customs, a few flowers laid at the 
door of her tent and then a shower of rice 
over them, and they were man and wife. 
You may imagine the feelings of my grand- 
father. However, he soon had her back, 
for the young Hamoud was killed in a tribal 
feud within two years. 

««My father, in one of his visits to the 
East, was accompanied by a college friend, 
a capital draughtsman. He made a good 
water-color sketch of my aunt from her de- 
scription of her flight, her bright golden hair 
flying behind her. 

«« Here it is,’’ said Jack, placing it in my 
hands, «*but I will continue the history. 
Aunt Caroline never went to England, and 
after her father’s death lived on in a kind of 
eastern fashion, devoted to her horses, es- 
pecially to the one that had carried her to 
her husband. She seems to have had a han- 
kering after the artist who made the sketch, 
for she left him $3,000. Now listen to the 


will: ‘I will and bequeath to my nephew, 
John Haldon, all my moneys and lands, 
all my collection of eastern curiosities, and 
my father’s collection of arms, all these to 
be placed in the picture gallery in his Ameri- 
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can home, which I have heard him describe, 
but have never seen; and they shall be ar- 
ranged therein within a year after my death. 
I also give the sum of $10,000, to be given 
to any artist who will paint in oils a picture 
of myself in my flight to my Hamoud’s tent, 
subject to one condition—that it shall be ex- 
hibited at the National Art Academy of his 
country. I leave the water-color sketch I 
much treasure as an idea for the picture; 
and, further, it shall be finished within a 
year of my death, or in default, the g10,- 
coo shall be given to the Art Museum to 
found an Arab collection.’ 

«<'There,’* said Jack, throwing down the 
deed, «*did you ever hear of such a lot of 
botheration? Fortunately there are no re- 
strictions about her land or money; but, 
Hal, you must produce the picture, and get 
the ten ¢ thou.’ ”’ 

«<By Jove! Jack, you are a brick!’’ I 
exclaimed, throwing my cigar into the grate, 
and striding up and down in excitement. 
«« Have you mentioned it to any one else ?”’ 

“No, not I! I only read the will through 
the other day, to my wife and girls.”” He 
rose with a yawn, saying, ‘* Let us go now 
to the gallery. We have a good hour be- 
fore luncheon. I thought of going out for 
an hour or two this afternoon; you know 
we have some decent shooting here. Did 
you bring your gun?”’ 

«¢My dear fellow, how you must have 
forgotten my habits. I never shot anything 
in my life, and have no great wish to begin. . 
No! I should like to get the chance of com- 
mencing my idea for the picture on canvas. 
It is now September, when did your aunt 
die? I won’t let the Museum get hold of 
that $10,000 if I can help it.”’ 

«Oh ! well, she died three months ago, 
you will have plenty of time. Fortunately, 
they have been pretty quick in Jetting me 
know the conditions of the will, and you can 
take it easily, with so much time between 
now and the opening of the Academy. Come 
along, I see my wife will be at the terrace 
door before we get there.’’ 

As we crossed the hall, Mrs. Haldon and 
two of the girls entered from the garden. 
«© Where is Netty Sinclair?’’ asked Jack, 
passing his arm through his wife’s. 

««T believe in the gallery. She says she 
loves the quiet,’” answered Mrs, Haldon. 

Oa entering, I observed the room more 
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closely ; it ran from north to south, a row of 
high windows on the east side. At the end, 
Netty Sinclair was standing before an easel. 
At our approach she covered whatever she 
was drawing with her portfolio, and slipped 
her pencil into her apron pocket. 

«< You are an artist,’ I said. «May I 
see what you are doing?’’ She laughed in 
that low way, one is doubtful whether it does 
not mean weariness, there is so little mirth 
in it. 

«<Indeed, I am not. I only wish I 
were.’” She passed her hand across her 
brow, pushing back the wavy hair as she 
spoke. 

«¢Now, Netty, how can you say so? 
You paint plenty of nice things.”’ 

«© You are good enough to say so, Mr. 
Haldor, but the nice things as you call them, 
would be thought very indifferent by any 
artist.”” 

««I don’t agree with you; why, you do 
no end of jolly little pot-boilers.’’ 

There was a general laugh as Jack gave 
vent to his view of art. We followed him 
to the end of the gallery, now stacked with 
huge packages, some of which were opened, 
showing their contents. We made a terrible 
litter, hauling out the long muskets used by 
Arabs ; spears, shields, daggers, pistols,every 
conceivable weapon, saddles, water-skins, 
rugs. We seemed transported to the far-off 
mysterious East. I pounced upon a grand 
black and white camel’s hair Arab cloak, 
saying, ‘‘ You must lend me this,’’ shaking 
it out and hanging it over a high-backed 
chair. 

«« Anything you like, Hal, only remem- 
ber they have to be placed here before the 
year is out.’” Jack put on a rather doleful 
expression as he spoke. 

My visit had already exceeded three 
weeks. The days seemed positively to fly 
by. Occasionally I made a sketch or two 
for the picture which was to set me on my 
legs, if not exactly to make my fortune. 
But much of my time was taking up watching 
Netty Sinclair, and the idea struck me that 
she would do as my model. One morning 
I was up with the lark (as Jack said the first 
day I arrived) and went down to the gallery 
to prepare the picture for which | intended 
to ask her to be my model, or at least to let 
me paint her glorious hair. I crept down- 
stairs in my slippers, not wishing to disturb 
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any one at that early hour, and opened the 
door of the gallery noiselessly. I was startled 
to see Netty standing before the easel, evi- 
dently painting. I longed to approach and 
look over her shoulder, but it would have 
been taking a mean advantage, so I purposely 
made a little noise. 

«<] beg your pardon,’’ I began, «<I did 
not know you were already painting; may 
I not sce it to-day?’? She came towards 
me, looking wistfully into my face. 

«¢ Do not ask me, Mr. Goodwood ; may 
I trust you?’’ Great tears began to swim 
in her eyes. I hastened to assure her I 
would not press her. She quickly recovered 
herself and said, <‘I do not ask for myself, 
but for another.’’ 

She made the same movement I had 
noticed before, drawing her hand across her 
forehead as if to wipe away thought. She 
was silent for a moment, and then said, with 
that sad smile : 

«<Come, let us go to our respective work; 
the gallery is large enough for us both.’’ 
So saying she turned to resume her painting. 

«¢ Miss Sinclair,’’ I said, rather with hesi- 
tation, ‘I have a favor to ask. May I paint 
your hair as you stand at the easel ?”’ 

«© Yes ; would you like it down?’’ So 
saying, she drew a comb from the coil at 
the back, and let it fall over her white, loose 
gown. ‘One condition, you must go to 
some distance, and let us be ignorant of each 
other’s work.’’ 

Morning after morning we met, both of 
us working seriously. I forgot the lady who 
was racing in the desert. I said to myself, 
plenty of time for that when I get back. I 
must have a portrait of Netty Sinclair as well 
as the hair. ‘Time flew on, and my visit 
was at an end. We had all helped to 
arrange the collection, and things were get- 
ting straighter. It was a lovely morning in 
October when I said ** good-bye’’ to Jack 
and his kind wife. The girls were there at 
the door. I had shaken hands with Miss 
Sinclair on the staircase. All my ‘¢ paint- 
ing things’? wete stowed on the top of the 
carriage, and insidé was my picture, care- 
fully packed, looking, however, rather a 
formidable parcel. 

«¢ Well, good-bye, old fellow,”’ said Jack, 
wringing my hand. <*It was mean of you 
not to let us have a look at the picture, but 
we shall come up to see it on the walls of the 
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Academy, and to hand you the ten ¢ thou.’ 

Halfway down the avenue I saw Netty 
Sinclair. I would have missed all the trains in 
ee : 


Good-bye.”’ 
the world rather than lose the opportunity of 


ice. 





looking once again into her thoughtful fz 
I jumped out almost before the carriage 
stopped. 

««T am so glad to say one ‘ good-bye’ 
again,’’ I said, taking her hand. 

_ © Yes, and so am 1; you are my friend, 
and I thank you for your kindness. You 
have not a moment to lose.”’ 

«¢ May I write to you?’ I asked, with 
some emotion, which she must have seen. 

«© No! do not ask that, no; good-bye,’ 
and she turned down a side-path, wavins 
her hand, the sad smile on her face. I threw 


? 






myself into the carriage, lost in thought. 
Could I ever make her care for me ? Months 


went on. I returned to my work, begar 


sweet girl I loved; drawing a curtain over 
it, but putting many a touch to it from time 
to time. 

The provider of my daily steak renewed 
his request that I should paint his wife’s por- 
trait. She came in all her idea of best 
clothes. J had to suppress a gold chain and 
locket, and then she wished her hands drawn 
so as to show her rings. But this | would 
not concede. She possessed a priceless lace 
shawl a sailor brother had brought from for- 
eign parts, she informed me. ‘This I draped 
her in, and she was soon represented on the 
canvas. There was a great deal of character 
in her face, and I became interested in the 
picture. Finally, I sent it to the Academy 
with the flying lady to bring me the ten 
thousand, and there was a third which I sent 
rather reluctantly. Should I let all the 
world see the one I loved to look at, my one 
ewe lamb? And yet it might bring me again 
into Netty Sinclair’s company. Yes! it 
should go. 

March came and went, and one day I re- 
ceived notice that my pet picture and the 
portrait were accepted, the flying lady de- 
clined. I cannot describe my consternation ; 
$10,000 gone at one swoop! ‘There was 
nothing to be done. I went to the private 


view very crestfallen, and wandered through 
the rooms hardly looking at the catalogue. 
My: eyes were suddenly arrested by a small 
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crowd round one picture, a girl o a beauti- 
ful horse flying towards an Arab tent, a 
sheik shading his cyes 
1 
i 


‘ } 
handsoime young 


watching her approach. I turned hastily to 


e} 1 } ° A - c Py 
tne DOOK 3 the arti was Annecte Sinclair. I 


Q. ef 


in and again 
While lost 


turned a093 
turnea aga 


to look at the masterly touches. 


mneechie ae 
Was speechicss, an 


in thought | heard some one say, ‘¢ These 
The 
vir] with the golden hair painting in the 

l 1 give any kind of 


Academy. 


are the two gems of the 


sallery is lovely. I would 


noney for either, and mean to have them 


both.’? **One,’? I thought, «*my good 
sir, you will never have, for if you mean my 


’ 
olden-haired treasure it shall never be sold.’’ 
walked on, and found another little crowd 
round my own picture. A subject always 
attracts, I thought. 

The critics began their work, and I found 
myself famous. The portrait of my steak 
provider’s wife was pronounced excellent. 
«¢Must be a good likeness,’’ although the 
lady was unknown, ‘so much character, 
&c.’’ The sad-looking girl painting in the 
gallery was pronounced one of the pictures 
of the season, and many large sums were 
orders for more 
portraits than I could possibly paint in a year 


offered. I soon received 


or two, and consequently doubled my prices. 

But I did not meet Netty Sinclair again 
until I went down in the autumn to see the 
successful picture hung. Again I was in my 
old room, and Jack, coming in, gaid, «| 
was sorry you did not get the ten ‘thou,’ 
Hal, and can’t make out how you failed 
when everybody is talking of your wonder- 
ful picture, and the light on the hair and all 
that, but it has made poor Netty’s fortune, 
and she wanted it so badly for her mother ; 
a pity it did not come a year before, the 
young fellow she was engaged to might not 
have gone away and died.”’ 

I held my breath: the man she’s engaged 
to? I recovered myself enough to ask, 
«¢ How was that?’ 
the window. 

Jack continued: ‘*He was lost in the 
snow in Canada, where he went to make a 
I do not think she 


> 


turning to look out of 


home for her, poor girl! 
will ever marry.”’ 
«¢No?’’ I answered as calmly as I could, 
longing for him to leave me and Jet me think 
it out. 
to join the family before dinner, but took 
courage when I saw a brighter expression 


I felt very depressed when I went 
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upon s gentle face. She 


Netty’ 


right at dinner, 


Sat on my 


i 


and we talked of 


our Mutua 








success. <A out 
1 his ra has g Wal 
«© Well, my I suppose you have 
1 lot of with «the lovely pic- 
as my wife calls it. How exactly 
xm 


sion, 





you hit off Net >xpres 


t 
nly gave him ; er wee ee ae 
only gave him a nod, and turned to my 


on my left. A 





° a3 " 
neighbor F mirutes aiter- 





01 
oa) 





opportunity of 


had 


low voice to Ne 


wards | 





«¢] shall never 


that picture, it will always remind. me of 


you—if indeed I could ever forget you. It i 
my one link to a dream.’’ She gave mea 
grateful Jook, but I feared there was no love 


in her eyes, and that it was all buried in the 
Canadian snow. 


A few days later Jack was reading 


out the 


criticisms in the papers: ‘*No. 305 is a 
mastesly picture by Annette Sinclair, a name 
up to the present moment unknown. ‘The 


subject given is, ‘My aunt when trying her 
with, 
never stopped until he arrived at his former 


s tent.’ 


Arab horse was run away and he 


master’ The expression of terror on 
the lovely face of the girl, 
flying behind her, is 
the horse also is well drawn. 
and is 

As I saw her in the old 
Henry 
We cannot tear ourselves from con- 
calm 


with her fair hair 
wonderfully rendered; 
Miss Sinclair 
is happy in her er a promising 
artist. No. 470; “ 
gallery,’ is pli 
best. 
templating the 


Good vood’s 
repose: one can see 
from the slanting rays of the sun coming 
through the stained windows that it is early 
morning. 

painting at 
Venetian-red 


The rapt expression of the girl, 
and her 
some soft 

No. 
by the 


his laurels 


her easel, is beautiful, 


hair falling over 








cream-colored gown is most striking. 
502, ‘A portrait,’ Is picture 
artist, which will add to 
The eyes are especially 
like.”’ 


«*T won’t read any more, Goodwood, 


another 
same 


well painted and life- 


said Jack, throwing down the paper, ‘else 
we shall have all the ladies jealous and want- 


to paint their portraits. 1 know 


ing you I 
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my little woman would be awfully proud to 
ce her eves W ell sed 

- My 
af Mrs. 


be only 


represented on canvas. 


dear fellow W5"” l at once answered, 


Hal 
too delighted to paint her during my 
| 





7 
» would allow me, I should 





visit.”” I turned to my hostess as [ spoke, 
and saw the suggestion met with her ap- 
proval. Looking at Netty Sinclair I added, 


«© What do vou say, Miss Sinclair, shall we 
start a studio in the picture gall 


. Lt] 
ery, while 


Jack is banging the fields, and as 

Mrs. Haldon to sit 

Only I must have 
1; 


can } al 


away in 
( model ss 





u as our 
the position from which ] 


> 








+ } : 

it her eyes. 

«« By all s,’’ Netty re 
sel wi 


mean 


animated; 
“es 


bright and 
Haldon cz profile. 

So the time passed 
weeks 
and hung in the gallery. 


on, a few 





portrait was succes finished 


ane ae e | sie ] 
3ut during those weeks we were not al- 
ways engaged in paintir vw. IL had many 
Netty in 


here the paths y 


Op- 


with 





portunities of the 


glow ing W oods, “ > strewn 








with bright leaves of every hue; and then 
she told me the story of her first love, and 


her 
limited 
‘ture which brought her to 


of her anxious life assisting mother, 


whose before 





were so very 
she painted the pis 
the public notice. 

The time 


parture, but Netty’s last 
' 


came al] for my de- 


, ** Yes, 


my way re- 


too soon 
wor write 


4 >” 
oO me sometimes, sent me on 


joicing. 


The following spring when the daisies 
were beginning to whiten the fields, there 
was a quiet and happy little wedding down 


} 


on Long Island, in the same place where |] 


first met my love. And as she came up the 
7 ° >’ 
country church on Jack’s 

white dress, a shaft of 


beamed in through the stained glass 





aisle ot 
arm, in her simn! 


sunshine 


windows and lit her hair with wondrous 
glory. 

And even at that joyous moment the 
thought came to me: ** Another picture for 
the Academy; this time it shall be called 





«My Wite’s Portrait.’’ 


Ciara SWINFEN, 











¥ 
c 
r 


ot eee 





A SLIGHT 


ts ARRIAGE is the saving of a 
young man,’’ said my Aunt 


Maria sententiouslv. 

I assented, for I find it pays to give a 
rcady acquiescence to abstract proposi- 
tions. 

<< You must marry,’’ continued my aunt. 

I hesitated, for to assent to the concrete 
is more dangerous. 

««T am still very young,”’ I said meekly. 

My aunt turned to my mother. ‘«* Whom 
shall Alfred marry ?”’ 

My mother shook her head. 

«¢ Somebody nice,’’ she volunteered. 

«« What do you say to Letitia Brown- 
low !”’ asked my aunt. 

<«T would prefer to say nothing to Letitia 
Brownlow,’’ I interposed hastily. 

«© Or Amelia Stafforth ?”’ 

«« Ts she not rather ’’—my mother waved 
one hand ; ‘‘and Alfred is so slim.’’ 

««] think she has a very fine figure,’’ re- 
sponded my aunt. ‘¢ Or there is Gertrude 
Williams; she has a share of her father’s 
fortune with her sisters.’’ 

««There are only five of them,”’ I said 
hopefully. 

«©Or Mabel Gordon ?”’ 

««She has taken a course of cooking les- 
sons,’? observed my mother. 

«< No, none of these !’’ I cried decisively. 

My aunt looked offended. 

“6 Very well, then, choose for yourself,”’ 
she said tartly. 

«« Perhaps that would help,’’ I remarked 
thoughtfully. 

«¢ You will choose somebody nice, won’t 
you, Alfred !’’ said my mother. 

«< With money,”’ observed my aunt. 

<*Well connected,’’ emphasized my 
mother. 

«« Not too young,’’ added my aunt. 

«« And religious,’’ begged n y mother. 

««There is no objection to her being 
good-looking ?”’ I asked, a trifle timidly. 

«< No, I think not,’’ said my aunt, ‘¢ pro- 
vided she fully understands beauty is but 
skin- deep.”’ 

<<] will tell her,’?? I murmured. 

«< Well,’’ said my aunt impatiently, after 
a short pause, ‘‘ whom do you suggest ?”’ 

I thought for a moment. 
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«¢ What do you say to Winifred Fraser ?’’ 

«< That minx !”’ cried my aunt. 

«¢ Oh, Alfred !’’ echoed my mother. 

«Why not ?’’ I asked. 

«*Such a dreadful family!’’ said my 
mother. 

“«So fast !’’ interjected my aunt. 

«« But have you ever noticed the sun on 
her hair ?”’ I asked innocently. 

My aunt drew herself up. 

«<We have not noticed the sun on her 
hair,”’ she said with much dignity—<«< nor do 
we wish to observe the sun on her hair.”’ 

I was justly annoyed. ‘J really think it 
must be Winifred Fraser,’? I said. <**She 
is very fond of me and’”’ 

<«¢ How can you be so cruel to me !’’ cried 
my mother. ‘* Have you noticed how gray 
my hair is getting? You will not have me 
long.’’ She drew out her handkerchief. 

<¢ You will come to a bad end,’’ said my 
aunt. ‘*I always thought you were depraved. 
If you marry her, you must not expect my 
countenance.’”’” 

‘«*Under the circumstances, I will not 
marry Winifred Fraser,’’ I said with great 
magnanimity, for I did not particularly want 
my aunt’s countenance. 

My aunt sniffed. «* You had better not.’” 

««I merely joked,’’ I said soothingly, re- 
membering she had not made her will. 

«« Indeed !”’ 

«<The truth is’?—I dropped my voice— 
««T am in love with some one else.”’ 

««And you never told me!”’ said my 
mother reproachfully. 

«« The girl I love is not free.”’ 

«« Married !’’ cried my aunt. 

«« Not married—but engaged.’’ 

«¢Who is it ?’’ asked my mother gently. 

I was silent for a moment, and then I 
sighed. 

<< It is Constance Atherton.”’ 

«Tt would have been a most suitable 
match,’’ murmured my mother. 

<¢ Very suitable,’’ repeated my aunt. 

There was a momentary silence, broken 
by my aunt. 

«<T did not know Constance was en- 
gaged.”’ 

«<It is a secret; you must not repeat 
what I have told you,”’ 
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«<T don’t like these secret engagements,”’ 
said my aunt brusquely. ‘* Who told 
you ?”’ 

«* She told me herself.’’ 

«¢ Whois the man?’’ 

«*I do not think I should repeat his 
name.’’ 

««I hope Constance is not throwing her- 
self away.”’ 

I shook my head doubtfully. 

«© You know the man ?”’ 

T nodded. 

“<¢Is he quite—quite——’’ 

Again I shook my head doubtfully. 

«¢ What have you heard ?”’ my auntasked 
eagerly. 

«<I don’t think I ought to repeat these 
things.”’ 

<¢You can surely trust your mother,”’ 
murmured my mother. 

«And my discretion,’’ said my aunt. 

«* Well,’’ I said, «*«I have been told he 
is cruel to his mother.”’ 

«Really !’’ cried the two ladies in a 
breath. 

«« His mother told me so herself.’’ 

«« How sad !”’ said my mother. 

«« And what else ??’ asked my aunt. 

«« Another relation of his told me he was 
depraved.”’ 

<< Poor, poor Constance !’’ whispered my 
mother. 

<< And would probably end badly.’’ 

«<I expect he drinks,’’? satd my aunt 
grimly. 

«< Does Constance know this ?’’ asked my 
mother. 

*©T don’t think so.’’ 

¢€ You did not tell her ?”’ 

«« Of course not.”’ 

«<T consider it is your duty to.”’ 

«<I realiy cannot.”’ 

«« Then I will,’’ said my aunt resolutely. 

««What I have said has been in confi- 
dence.” 

««T do not care.”’ 

«*T beg you not to do so.”’ 

««Tt is my duty. I am too fond of Con- 
stance to allow her to throw herself away on 
this worthless man.’’ 

1] shrugged my shoulders. ‘* Do as you 
please, but don’t mention my name. By 
the way, Constance said she would proba- 
bly call this afternoon.”’ 

At that moment the hell rang. 
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<< That may be her,’’ said my aunt, flying 
to the window. ‘<< It is.’’ 

I got up slowly and sauntered into the 
conservatory which adjoins the drawing- 
room. From behind a friendly palm I 
could see without being seen. I saw my 
aunt look towards my mother. 

<<If we open her eyes,’’? I heard her 
whisper, ‘¢ it may pave the way for Alfred.’’ 

My mother said nothing, but I saw the 
same hope shine from her eyes. 

The door opened and the servant an- 
nounced Constance. She came forward 
with a little eager rush ; then stopped short, 
embarrassed by the want of reciprocity. 


«©We are glad to see you,’’ said my 
mother, and kissed her. 
My aunt came forward. ‘* We were 


just speaking of you,’’ she said solemnly. 
«« Sit down.”’ 

Constance looked a little crushed. <«I 
thought Alfred would have told you,’’ she 
murmured. 

*¢ We have heard ”’ began my aunt. 

«<Hush,’’ interposed my mother, ‘*Come 
nearer me, Constance. Won’t you take off 
your hat?”’ 

Constance came and sat by her side. <««I 
was anxious to come and tell you that— 
that ”’ 

<< If you are alluding to your engagement,”” 
said my aunt somewhat severely, ‘¢ we have 
already heard of it.’’ 

«©You have heard cried Constance. 

«< With the deepest sorrow.”’ 

Constance drew herself up. 

«* You do not approve,”’ she asked proudly. 

«©We love you too much,’’ said my 
mother gently. 

Constance looked bewildered. 

«©You are too good for the wretch,”’ 
cried my aunt.’’ 

<eWhat! Oh what do 
exclaimed Constance. 

«If you marry this man,’’ continued my 
aunt vigorously, ‘¢ you will regret it.”’ 

My mother took ber hand. <¢ My sister 
should not tell you this so suddenly.”’ 

«<It is my duty to speak, and I will,’’ 
cried my aunt. ‘I will not let Constance 
unite herself to this man with her eves 
closed.”’ 

««What have you against him?’’ de- 
manded Constance, a red spot beginning to 
burn in each cheek. 
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you mean?’’ 
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‘“«He drinks,’’ answered my aunt almost 
triumphantly. 

Constance sank back in the cushions. 

«¢] don’t believe it.”’ she said faintly. 

«¢ He ill-treats his mother—beats her, I 
believe,’’ continued my aunt. 

<<'This cannot be true,’’ cried Constance. 
‘© Mrs. Granville, tell me!”’ 
“Ree Ree ‘a ie eae 
iViy mother nodaed sadly. 
«¢ Alas! J cannot deny it.’’ 


Constance rose. ‘£*This is awful !’’ she 








said, hol ling on to the back of the sofa. «¢] 
could never have believed it.?? She put her 
hand to her forchead. ‘It is like a bad 


> 


, 
dream. 

<< My poor, dear Constance,’’ murmured 
my mother, rising and putting her arms 
round her. 

My aunt brought up her artillery. <«* He 
is thoroughly depraved, and will come to a 
bad end. His relations are at one on this 

ae 
point. 

Constance buried her face in my mother’s 
bosom. ‘Oh dear, oh dear, and I love 
a ere ena 
him so,’” she sobbed. 


In the 





fioining room I was becoming 





uncomfort 
«<We th 


my aunt, 1 


right to tell you,’’ said 
her tears, «* though 





Alfred begged and implored us not to.”’ 

<«<T could never, never have believed it,’’ 
sobbed Constance. << Poor, poor Mrs. 
Granville !”’ 

My mother soothed her. 

‘How difficult you must have felt it to 
tell me this,’’ exclaimed Constance, drying 
her tears. ‘* It was so good of you. | 
will not give him another thought. To 
treat his mother so cruelly! Oh, Mrs. 


Granville, I am so sorry for you!’’ 





«Tt is I who am sorry for you,”’ said my 
mother doubtfully 


«¢ And no one would have dreamed it. 
We always thought you were so fond of him, 
and spoiled him so utterly. And all the 
time vou were hiding your sorrow. How 
noble of you!” 

My mother looked at Aunt Maria, who 
returned her stare. 





A Slight Mistake. 


«¢Who ever is it?’’ said Aunt Maria 
whispering. ¢¢ Find out.”’ 

«« Where did you meet him, dearest ?”’ 
whispered my mother. 

‘sMeect him? Why here of course,”’ 
said Constance with opening eyes. 

<< Yes, yes, of course,”’ said my mother, 
mystified. 

«<T thought you would be so pleased, and 
I hurried acri 


»? 





ss to tell you. 

«©Can Alfred have made a mistake?’’ 
muttered my aunt hoarsely. 

The two elder ladies stood stil] in the 
utmost embarrassment. 

«¢ ] shall never be happy again,”’ said Con- 
stance mournfully. 

«© Don’t say that,’ 


. implored my mother. 


<¢ Perhaps there is a mistake.”’ 

*«* How can there be a mistake?’’ asked 
Constance, raising her head. 

<«'There can be no mistake,’’ said my 
aunt hastily. 

‘«©How could he be cruel to you?”’ 
cried Constance, kissing my mother. 

<< Cruel to me?’’ cried my mother. 

<< You said he was cruel to you.”’ 

<©Of whom are you speaking ?’’ cried 
both ladies. 

«© Of Alfred, of course.’ 

The two elder ladies sat down suddenly. 

«You are not engaged to Alfred ?’’ they 
gasped simultaneously. 


, said Constance in 


*«<'To whom else?’ 
amazement. 

«<There is some misunderstanding,’”’ |] 
observed smoothly, coming in at the moment. 

The three fell upon me together. 

It took at least an hour to explain. Yet 
I had said nothing which was not strictly 
true. 

<¢ You will not allow these practical jokes 


“17 %° 
i 


when you are married, wi 
said my mother fondly. 


you, Conny? 


<¢JT will not,’’ replied Constance, tighten- 
ing her lips. 

«¢ Marriage is the saving of a young man,”’ 
repeated my aunt grimly. 


ARCHIBALD E.yrRe. 
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«© We’re between the deep sea and the 
devil with a vengeance,’’ muttered the cap- 
tain. ‘© But there’s no help for it it’s 
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f speed ahead, and Heaver we 
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No. go struggled on.in the teeth of it. On 
deck Hanson and the helmsman were de 
uged by the seas that came on board and 
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Summoning all the philosophy he pos- 
sessed, and his stock was large, Harridance 
determined to try to get a spell of sleep, 
however short, and to this end he lay on the 
least wet locker. 

The junior awoke from a dream in which 
he was fighting desperately with a savage, 
who was armed with an enormous club. At 
the moment of awaking the weapon had de- 
scended upon his head; in reality he had 
been thrown off the locker by a heavy lurch 
of No. go, and was badly soused before he 
could regain his feet. The gunner had 
clambered on deck, and Harridance crawled 
cautiously after him, feeling very wet and 
wretched. 

He looked about him, and finding that 
the gale was worse, determined to say noth- 
ing more to trouble Hanson. When he 
reached his stiperior’s side, he made no 
observation. 

<<Tt’s cosier aboard of her than here,”’ 
said Hanson, pointing to a distant object. 

The junior looked, and saw ahead, down 
on the horizon, the hull of an ocean liner. 
They neared each other rapidly, No. go 
leaping frantically, and the steamer coming 
on with steady sweeps. 

The captain of the liner was on the upper 
bridge, watching with a sailor’s eye the 
way in which No. go headed for the seas. 
As he approached, she plunged headlong into 
a wave, and for a moment seemed to have 
been swallowed by the heaving mass. When 
No. go shook herself free she was abreast of 
the liner and running swiftly past her. The 
captain raised hand in friendly salute, and 
took very careful notice of her number and 
condition. ‘If she makes one or two more 
headers like that,’’ he thought, ‘‘she’ll want 
some one to report where and when she 
was last seen. ‘Two or three such plunges, 
and she’ll sink like shot.’’ 

The chief engineer was smoking a pipe 
contentedly and meditatively as No. go 
struggled past. ‘God pity the men in the 
stoke-hole,’’ he said, taking his pipe from 
his mouth for a moment. ‘* What an awful 
den it will be just now. Whew! What 
in the name of goodness are they driving 
her like that for ?’’ 

The **Sun of the Orient’’ lunged com- 
fortably on her way to eastern seas, and 
No. go strained and labored northward, a 
ow black body on the raging waters. Night 
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came down with inky darkness, and a red 
glare shot into the sky from the raking fun- 
nel. The half-naked stokers tried no longer 
to feed the furnaces on scientific principles, 
and it was nothing to them that sheets of 
flame rose from the stack, which, if No. go 
had been advancing towards an enemy, 
would have made her swift descent to the 
ocean bed a matter of certainty. 

When morning broke, Hanson and Har- 
ridance were still side by side. During the 
hours of darkness the junior had maintained 
his philosophy wonderfully well, with the 
help of his capacious and replenished flask ; 
but even his imperturbability was becoming 
affected, and when he stamped his wet, cold 
feet on the deck, and tried to rub some 
warmth into his stiff and almost frozen 
hands, and dwelt upon the sorry makeshift 
of a breakfast that he must be content with, 
he yearned for the comfort of a quiet harbor, 
and thought of a nook by the fire of a third- 
rate inn as an excellent equivalent for Para- 
dise, and of coffee, eggs, and bacon as a 
meal of princely sort. The funnel looked 
gaunt and cold in the cheerless dawn, and 
the salt grime of the seas lay thickly upon it. 
The salt had caused a greasy film to rest 
upon the search-light projector, and every- 
where the gear and fittings looked the worse 
for buffeting with wind amd water. Drenched 
and cold, those on deck hung doggedly on, 
and still No. go ploughed her way towards 
the Channel. 

«<I wonder,’’ Harridance sang out above 
the gale, ‘* if one of those poet fellows who 
rant so much about the glories of the sea 
ever spent a rough night on a torpedo-boat, 
or knew what it was to stand knee-deep in 
water for a few hours at a stretch, with blue 
toes and fingers, and whistle for the break- 
fast that never comes ?”” 

Hanson smiled, but made no answer. 
The sun was just appearing above the hori- 
zon, and he was anxiously looking to see 
what promise of a day it gave. 

<< It’s going to blow harder than ever,”’ 
he said. 

««Then I’d exchange this spot for the 
bridge of a tramp of the meanest class,’’ re- 
plied Harridance.~ ‘*1I must fortify myself 
by another pull at the flask. Here’s an 
acrobatic feat for you.”’ 

He straddled out his legs, and released 
his hold of the rail to which he was clinging. 
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«© Be careful,’? shouted Hanson warn- 
ingly. ‘It wouldn’t need much of a 
lurch to send you off a slippery deck like 
this.”” 

«‘Here’s to you and No. go,’’ Har- 
ridance retorted jauntily! <¢ Alone and on 
one leg I do it, and to make it more effective 
and poetic, close my eyes. I drinks towards 
you, as the villain in the melodrama says.’’ 

As the morning came the gale grew fiercer, 
but the boat held her own with unflinching 
purpose, and still the men with hearts of 
iron in the blazing hold fed the hungry fires 
and tended the frantic engines. 

At last a mighty sea came roaring on, an 
awful liquid wall, before which it seemed as 
if no human work could stand. Hanson 
and the junior watched it with grim fasci- 
nation. No. go dashed dauntlessly into the 
rearing mass. She rose to it as far as she 
could, rose until it seemed as if she would 
be thrown over bodily and go round like the 
spoke of a wheel, then with a noise like 
thunder the sea broke over her, and when 
No. go at last rose she was at the mercy of 
wind and wave. ‘The sea had swept and 
shorn her deck ; it had carried the funnel 
and put out the engine fires; it had smashed 
in the after-skylight, and flooded the ward- 
room. ‘The steam from the extinguished 
fires rose in hissing white clouds, and the 
scalded men from the engine-room crawled 
one by one on deck, having nothing more 
to do in the place where they were already 
standing waist-deep in coal-black water. 

Hanson looked about him. The devas- 
tation was complete. 

As he looked upon it he could not repress 
a ghastly smile. He scanned the horizon 
slowly. His practiced eye told him that 
the worst of the gale had passed; and the 
hope arose within him that after all things 
might go well, and he would be spared to 
take the battered carcass into port. 

The captain’s survey finished when he 
looked ahead. He gazed long and hard, 
rubbed his eves, rested them for a moment, 
and looked again. Still hoping that what 
he saw might be fancy, he shut them a 
second time. Having done that, and looked 
once more, he turned to Harridance, and 
pointing ahead, asked simply, ‘* What do 
vou make of that?”’ 

Harridance, too, had been looking closely. 
He answed briefly, «* Waterspout,”’ 


«< And coming this way ?”’ 

The junior nodded. 

<< It?s growing as it comes.’ 

Again the junior acquiesced. 

««We’ve got no chance against it if it 
strikes us?”’ 

Harridance shook his head. 

«« Then the Lord have mercy on us.”’ 

«« Amen,’ replied the junior fervently. 
He was very serious now. 

Both gazed in silence for a moment, each 
wondering what the end would be. 

Suddenly Hanson exclaimed, ‘¢'There’s a 
derelict at the base of the column.”’ 

«« And what of that?’ asked Harridance. 
«« It only makes destruction certain for us.’’ 

«<The wreck will prove our salvation, 
God willing.’’ 

<‘I don’t follow you. ‘The waterspout 
is bringing down the wreck with a force 
that will send us to the bottom like a bag 
of lead.’’ 

«< It’s a heaven-sent target, as you’]l see,’ 
said Hanson. ‘*‘ We’ve one torpedo left, 
I think ?”’ 

«< Only one, but I believe it’s all right.’’ 

«©The tube is workable?’ Hanson still 
spoke interrogatively. 

«« Uninjured, judging from the look of it.’’ 

«<In any case it would be more effective 
than the Nordenfelt, even if we had the 
gun left. As we haven’t, there’s no alter- 
native.”’ 

The junior wondered vaguely what his 
captain meant. He understood in part 
when Hanson worked his way to the tube 
and began to uncover it without seeking 
help. Harridance joined him, and in 
silence took a share in the task. Soon the 
tube was fully exposed, and Hanson made a 
rapid survey to see that all was well with it. 
The tube and the torpedo in it had escaped 
all damage in the gale, and the weapon lay 
there snugly, ready, even to the fitted war- 
head, for discharge at any object which 
might be selected. 

The waterspout came slowly on, gaining 
force as it approached. It was a thousand 
yards away when Hanson trained the tube 
and prepared to thrust the missile into the 
water. The aiming was a simple matter, 
for the thing to be destroyed was large and 
near. By this time the derelict, almost sub- 
merged, was clear to all. 

Slowly but infallibly the waterspout drew 
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Typical Four-in-hand of the Palmy Days. ‘‘ Three Chestnuts and a Gray,” the favorite team. 


CoaAcHING IN THE OLp Days. 


novel or in historical research—that we 
of the present day give much time or at- 


'. is only occasionally—in reading an old 


tention to matters of bygone days. Yet we 
will find in the study of ancient manners and 
customs, much that is diverting and pleasant 
to think upon, much that is romantic, and 
much that is interesting to compare with the 
way we do it now-a-days. And among all 
the quaint and entertaining matters of the old 
times, there is nothing in which we can find 
more interesting historic association, romance, 
adventure, good-fellowship and fun than in 
the study of old time coaching. It is a joy 
into which we can enter, despite our inex- 
perience, aided by the vivid descriptions of 
Dickens, and abetted by Washington Irving’s 
charming sketch of ‘* The Stage Coach.’’ 
Let us imagine that it is a bright May morn- 
ing, so early that the dew still sparkles on 
the spongy turf, but with the sun a good 
way up in the heavens. We are stopping, 
Jet ws say, at an old English inn, back in the 


thirties, and have been called to take the 
early coach. We rise and look out of our 
quaint little windows, hung with immaculate 
white muslin, over the glistening. grass and 
beyond the fields where the farthers are al- 
ready at work, and whence come the cheer- 
ful notes of robin and lark. Gay primroses, 
golden crowsfoot and scarlet poppies smile up 
at us from the green, and the hedge of white 
thorn fills the air with its sweetness. In the 
distance we hear the keyed bugle of the mail 
coach, and presently around the turn in the 
road swings and bowls along one of the finest 
coaches in Her Majesty’s set¥ice, with its 
prancing bays and ‘spicy ’’ grays, its sturdy 
driver, and its red-coated guard merrily 
blowing his ‘‘yard of tin.’ A stop at the 
toll-gate, a fee to the keeper, and then the 
coach is drawn up in front of the inn. A 
passenger or two alights, the mail is left, the 
guard swings down to smile at the pretty 
bar-maid, or perchance to chuck her under 
the chin, while we, disdaining a seat inside 
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on such a perfect day, climb up to the box 
and take the seat of honor beside the driver. 
Then, everything ready, everybody aboard, 
the bugle once more sounds, the driver gath- 
ers up his reins and flicks the leaders, the 
spirited horses spring forward, and with a 
«© Ya-hip!’’ we are off. 

Ah, that we might ride through life on the 
box seat of a mail coach, along smooth 
roads, and with a strong, steady hand to 
guide the horses! That we might live in a 
land where it is always bright May, where 
fields are always a-bloom, and where care 
and sorrow never come. But there are 
rough spots in every road, sometimes the 
driver loses his grip, the sun goes behind 
a cloud, the Jeader takes a stumble, and we 
find that even riding on a box seat is not an 
unmixed pleasure. Let us enjoy it while we 
can, though, and then take a ruminating 
glance over the history of coaching and 
coaches, for we will find therein much to 
interest and instruct. 

In_the very old days when the horse was 
in his glory and was considered the only-fit 
method of locomotion for the lords of crea- 
tion, men looked with contempt on the first 


Coaching in the Old Days. 


tude wheeled conveyances, thinking them 
only fit for women or invalids, though the 
latter, poor things, must have had a hard 
time indeed in the primitive coach. Men 
of rank and royalty rode in field and to 
court on their horses, decking the animals 
gaily on state occasions, and fair ladies 
mounted their richly caparisoned palfreys 
and gave a grand display of their horseman- 
ship and the draper’s art at the same time. 
The account of one historian tells us that 
coaches were first introduced into England 
in 1580 by Fitz Allen, Earl of Arundel, 
while another says they were seen and used 
as early as 1564, and that one Bonner, or 
Booner, a Dutchman, was the queen’s coach- 
man. Previous to this Elizabeth rode be- 
hind her chamberlain on state occasions. A 
satirical poet who seems to have had little 
respect for the tradesmen of the time, wrote 
thus: 
*“When Queen Elizabeth came to the crowne, 

A coach in England then was scarcely knowne, 

Then twas as rare to see one as to spye 

A tradesman that had never told a lie.”’ 

Elizabeth had made for her royal self a 

tnagnificent equipage which excited the envy 
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Old-Fashioned Stage Coach in a Middlesex Village. 


of all the court ladies, concerning which an 
ancient historian says: ‘¢ After a while divers 
great ladies, with as great jealousies of the 
queen’s displeasure, made them coaches and 
rid in them up and downe the countries, to 
the great admiration of all the beholders; 
but then, by little and little, they grew usual 
among the nobilitie and others of sort, and 


and pounds. Its appointments and decorations 
were superb, the colors being crimson 
—the royal ensign. This was nsed by his 
majesty on state occasions, and also by 
George IV., William IV., and Victoria. 
George III. also had built a superb coach 
which he sent as a gift to the Emperor of 
China. The coach caused great wonder in 

the Celestial King- 


within twentie years 
became a great trade 
of coachmaking.”’ 

In 1619 the Duke 
of Buckingham had a 
handsome coach which 
he drove with six 
horses, this being a 
source of great admi- 
ration to the people. 
Torebuke his pompous 
display, and probably 
from reasons of per- 
sonal vanity, the Duke 
of Northumberland 
immediately had a still 
finer coach built, 
which he drove with 
eight horses. In 1761 
there was built for 
George III. what was 
doubtless the most 
magnificent coach in 
the world, its cost be- 
ing nearly eight thous- 
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Advertisement of an old stage coach traveling from 
New York to Philadelphia. 


dom, nothing of the 
kind ever having been 
seen there before. Af- 
ter due deliberation, 
the Emperor ascended 
to the hammercloth, or 
box seat, that being the 
position nearest the 
moon, and to which he 
was of course entitled. 
The driver was placed 
inside the coach, and 
the reins were passed 
in to him through a 
little front window. 
It is not related wheth- 
er his celestial majesty 
enjoyed the rides on 
the English coach or 
not. 

The first hirable 
vehicles to be had in 
London were the 
hackney coaches whose 
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Coaching in the Old Days. 


Party of jolly school boys Coaching Home for the Holidays. 


vogue began in 1625, and which were kept 
at inns, being sent for when patrons desired 
them. There were about twenty of these 
coaches. In 1635 Charles II. prohibited 
the promiscuous use of these vehicles in the 
streets of London, as the noise was found to 
disturb him, and common passage was hin- 
dered. Two years afterward, however, 
fifty licenses were issued and coaches were 
allowed to run freely. On one occasion, in 
a journey to Westminster, the royal coach 
in which Charles sat in state was overturned, 
and his royal dignity was somewhat dis- 
turbed. 

One of the famous starting points for lines 
of coaches was the court-yard of the old 
Bull and Mouth Tavern, first erected in the 
days of Henry VIII. The name of this 
inn is an interesting example of the gradual 
corruption of nomenclature. When Henry 
took the town of Boulogne, though it was 
no extraordinary feat, he was flattered to 
such an extent that the words Boulogne 
Mouth became a popular subject for signs, 
and the new inn was named accordingly. 
It outlived the fame of the deed for which it 
was called, however, and when the first sign 
became faded and streaked by action of wind 
and weather, and a new board was to be 


painted, the landlord, who probably did not 
comprehend the significance of the name, 
instructed the painter to make a good sign 
for the Boulogne Mouth, and the still more 
ignorant painter produced a picture of a 
monstrous bull’s head with gaping jaws. 
Since then it has been known as the Bull 
and Mouth. Another story is that the inn 
was most frequented by Frenchmen from the 
Boulogne Mouth district, and-that Bull and 
Mouth was as near the English tongue could 
get to the right idea and pronunciation of 
the name. 

Some of the coaches of the olden days 
had queer names, while others were appro- 
priate enough. A few of the best known 
were the ‘‘ Defiance,’’ the ** Wonder,”’ the 
«« Regulator,’ and ** Hirondelle’’ (««Swal- 
low’’). The rivals of «‘L’Hirondelle’’ 
used to play upon its name by calling it the 
«<Tron Devil.’’ 

In 1672 there were six lines of stage 
coaches running in England, and at first they 
caused a great disturbance in the minds of 
certain puritanical folk. One John Cresset 
wrote and published a pamphlet urging the 
suppression of the coaches for the reason that 
they made transportation so easy (sic) that 
gentlemen came to London on the smallest 
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UNRIVALLED BY ALL THE WORLD! 


Alexander's Conveyance. 
No. 5209 


provocation, whereas 
before they would 
make the journey only 
when absolutely nec- 
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fifty miles a day in 
summer and thirty in 
winter, and the fare 
was usually two-pence 





essary. And then, 
too, their wives would 
make great efforts and 
accompany their hus- 
bands, for which pur- 
pose great expense for 
new clothes and the 
like was entered into. 
And when in London, 
the travelers attended 
the playhouses and got 
into habits of idle- 
ness and love of pleas- 
ure. 


“lt Wein Ph, 
aad dite 1D 
weal 41 6 | 
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From | To 4 
Journey. Stratford) Stratford 
4. d. |} . 


° half penny per mile 

Tota. in the summer, and 
slightly more in win- 
ter. The increase in 
price and falling off 
in speed in cold weath- 
er was of course due 
to the bad condition of 
the roads, which made 
traveling doubly hard, 
and many a time the 
poor horses would 
helplessly flounder in 
the snow, often upsct- 








The trips, however, 
were long and _ tire- 
some, for the coaches 
were then but heavy, 
lumbering vehicles, 
built with little skill or 
lightness, and of 
course the roads were 
as yet unimproved. In 1678 the six-horse 
coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow, a 
distance of forty-four miles, made the round 
trip in six days. In the time of Charles II. 
were inaugurated the ‘‘ Flying Carriages ”’ 
between London and the chief towns near 
by, though why ‘*flying”’ it is hard to un- 
derstand. These coaches ordinarily made 
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Statement of an old English stage coach. 


ting the coach, and 
the entire company 
would have to wait 
n the midst of a drift 
until a rescuing party 
came along. 

The heavy coaches 
seated six passengers 
inside, with accommodations for several 
more on top. The interior seats were, of 
course, more high priced, as those sitting on 
top were most liable to danger. Advertise- 
ments of the different routes were posted in 
the inns. One which has been preserved 
reads thus: ‘¢ Batchelor’s Old Godstone, 
East Grimstead, and Lewes Stage continues 


Conductor. 


Stagecoach at, Abbeville, France, showing outrider. 
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Coacning in the Old Days. 














Primitive American Mail Coach. 


Drawn from a rare engraving. 


to set out every Tuesday at nine o’clock and 
Saturday at five o’clock from ‘Talbot Inn’ 
(Chaucer’s old Tabard) in the Borough, 
returning every Monday and Thursday. 
Children in lap and outside passengers to pay 
half-price. Half of fare to be paid at book- 
ing. Performed, if God permit, by J. 
Batchelor.”’ 

Sometimes the roads were so bad that the 
coach would get stuck in the mud and re- 
main at a standstill until a team of cattle 
could be brought from a neighboring farm 
to help the struggling horses. On one occa- 
sion, when Prince George, of Denmark, 
traveled along the Sussex road, the journey 
was inordinately tedious, owing to the wet 
weather, and it took six hours to traverse 
the last nine miles of the trip. Sometimes 
the passengers were requested to get out and 
walk up hills, for pulling the heavy coach 
taxed the horses’ strength to the full extent. 

The drivers of the coaches, when agreeable 
fellows, grew to be great favorites with the 
regular passengers, and the merrier a man 
was and the more jolly songs he could roll 
out, as the stage bowled along the pike, the 


greater was his fame as a driver. The 
driver of the Blenheim coach was presented 
with a silver cup, which was subscribed for 
by various passengers he had carried, chief 
among whom was the Duke of Wellington. 
The Duke’s contribution, a silver sovereign, 
was placed in the bottom of the cup. 

The mail coach was an improvement on 
the primitive ‘* Post Boy,’’ who was quite 
likely to be a youth of fifty or sixty, and in 
1748 passengers were first carried by the 
mail coach. ‘These were of course often the 
victims of highway robbers, and many dark 
and dire tales of masked men are related in 
ancient chronicles. Gloomy nights and un- 
frequented, dismal ways were conducive to 
these robberies, and the gentlemen of the 
road showed no mercy to passenger or guard. 
Improvements in these coaches gradually 
brought the average speed up to ten miles 
an hour, the horses being often changed. 
Horses used at this hard gait, however, 
rarely lasted for more than four years of ac- 
tive service, and their average cost was 
twenty-three pounds. 

Many amusing anecdotes of the road are 
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related, one of them concerning a new guard, 
who was instructed to take up the baggage. 
««Get all the portmanteaus, i.¢., the things 
covered with leather or hair,’’ said his off- 
cer. When the stage was ready to start, 
the officer beheld on top of the coach, seated 
on a pile of boxes and bags, a large black 
dog. On remonstrating with the guard, the 
poor fellow insisted that he had but followed 
instructions in getting the ‘‘things covered 
with hair.”’ 

Another funny story is that of a very fat 
gentleman who instructed some one to pur- 
chase two seats for him in a coach that he 
might have plenty of room, and when he 
came to the coach found that one seat was 
inside and one on top! 

Coaching in England reached its most 
improved form about 1820 and from that 
date for about fifteen or twenty years the 
roads and coaches were at their best. Then 
it was that every young swell learned to 
drive as he learned Latin or cube root. In 
fact, the young man who was most up-to- 
date was well versed in all the branches of 
driving and the noble art of self-defence. It 
was quite the correct thing to be a gentleman 
sport, and these amateur drivers used to take 
great delight in mounting the box seat of the 
mail coach and tooling along while they 
talked the jargon of road and ring to the 
driver. Driving clubs were formed by the 
gentlemen who took such an interest in the 
pastime, and their coaches and costumes 
were often a matter of marvel to all behold- 
ers. One of the most famous of its time 
was the Whip Club, whose costume was so 
elaborate it is worthy of description here. 
It consisted of a ‘light drab colored cloth 
coat made full, single breasted, with three 
tiers of pockets, the skirts reaching to the 
ankles, a mother o’ pearl button of the size 
of a crown piece; waistcoat blue and yellow 
stripes, each stripe an inch in depth; small 
clothes, corded silk plush, made to button 
over the calf of the leg, with sixteen strings, 
and rosettes to each knee; the boots very 
short and finished with very broad straps, 
which hung over the tops and down to the 
ankle; a hat three and a half inches in depth 
in the crown only, and the same depth in 
brim; each wore a large bouquet of flowers 
at the breast, resembling coachman of the 
nobility on a drawing-room or levee day.’’ 
So says an ancient chronicle, 
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The favorite song of the Whip Club be- 
gan thus: 

‘With spirits gay we mount the box, the tits up to 
the traces, 

Our elbows squared, our wrists turned down, dash off 

at awful paces; 

With Buxton bit, bridoon so trim, three chestnuts 

and a gray— 

Well coupled up the wheelers, then, ‘*Ya-hip! we 

bowl away.”’ 

The extravagant costumes of the gentle- 
men drivers led to many satirical comments 
and public caricatures. One of the popular 
verses of the time was: 

‘On Epsom Downs, 
Says Billy, ‘ Zounds! 
That cannot be Lord Jackey, 
Egad, but now 


I see it is, 
I took him for his lackey.’ ’’ 


Those were the palmy days of coaching, 
the times that are full of the spice of adven- 
ture and romance, with just enough danger 
to add a zest. This was when the eloping 
couple caught the fast mail coach early in the 
morning, leaving pater familias to pursue in 
a postchaise several hours later. This was 
when two reckless young noblemen on the 
box seats would whip up the horses and race 
along the pike, making dangerous turns, al- 
most locking wheels, raising a very whirl- 
wind of dust, while the terrified passengers 
inside thought they were quite likely to be 
««butchered,’? not to make a Roman holi- 
day, but for the enjoyment of two noble 
young sports, each of whom was trying to 
show the other what driving really was. 

But these days are long since past and 
gone, and the mail coach has passed into ob- 
livion together with small clothes, high 
stocks, florid waistcoats and other associa- 
tions of the good old times. The advent 
of steam and electricity has changed all of 
this. The jolly driver is seen no more, the 
coach stands dusty and unused, except for 
the private pleasure of those who still boast 
a strain of sporting blood; but as we fly 
smoothly and at top speed over the country 
and through the woods, summer and winter 
alike, we may dream, as the motion of the 
train lulls us to drowsiness, of the days of 
romance and adventure—those days of dash- 
ing gallants, spirited horses, highway rob- 
beries, and dangerous pleasure—the days of 
the old-fashioned stage coach. 

BgaTRICE STURGES. 














THe PLayers. 








HE month of July is about the dullest 
in the whole year so far as amuse- 


ments are concerned. Very few 
theatres are so constructed that they are habi- 
table in hot weather, and there are few en- 
tertainments sufficiently enthralling to hold 
an audience indoors for three hours on a 
warm night. ‘The roof gardens have for- 
merly done well in summer time, but last 
year was a disastrous one for them on ac 
count of the rain, which often held a con- 
tinuous performance of its own for several 
nights in succession. It does not take long 
to see the few productions which can brave 
the hot weather,and after that moonlight sails 
or bicycle rides or téte-a-tétes in the parks 
or along the river appeal with much force to 
pleasure seekers. A few ‘‘floating theatres ”’ 
have been fitted up and will make nightly 
excursions, weather permitting, around and 
about New York this summer. Of course 
the air is very cool and delightful, but these 
theatres have one disadvantage—the audience 
cannot escape if it wants to, and sometimes 
the would-be comedians and vocalists almost 
drive one to jumping overboard. 


x * x 


The two reviews or burlesques of this 
summer are ‘* The Whirl of the Town,’’ 
produced at the Casino, and «*A Round of 
Pleasure’? at the Knickerbocker. The 
former burlesques prominent plays and play- 
ers of the past season, and the later is a 
travesty on recent social events. Each is 
entertaining, handsomely costuraed and 
mounted, and no effort of the brain is re- 
quired to grasp the meaning of either. In 
<‘A Round ef rieasure’’ two extremely at- 
tractive young women, Marie Celeste and 
Marguerite Sylva, appear in leading parts, 
and in ‘*The Whirl of the Town,’’ those 
admirable comedians Dan Daly and David 
Warfield are seen to advantage. 

Either of these productions is warranted to 
drive away dull care during the hot months, 
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The Actors’ Fund of America is an orga- 
nization of which outsiders know very little, 
yet there is probably no institution which ac- 
complishes a greater amount of good. The 
reason the Fund is not heard of oftener is 
that it performs its charities quietly, and its 
beneficiaries are never humbled by publicity 
in matters of help. Fifteen years ago the 
Fund was established, its object being to give 
immediate relief to the sick and needy in the 
profession, to care for those far from home, 
to bury the destitute dead, and to generally * 
ameliorate the condition of players and exert 
a good influence over the whole profession. 
Since that time, it has helped thousands of 
poor actors and buried hundreds. It owns 
a beautiful plotin Evergreen Cemetery where 
the players are laid to rest when their final 
curtain has fallen. Every Decoration Day 
the graves in this plot are decorated by the 
members of tke Professional Woman’s League. 
The Actors’ Fund Fair of 1892, whieh was 
held in Madison Square Garden, was the 
finest and most successful thing of the kind 
ever undertaken, and added a large amount 
to the treasury. But there is a constant drain 
on the finances of the Fund, and the income 
is chiefly dependent on membership fees, 
donations and benefits, of which a number 
are given at different theatres throughout the 
country from time to time, and one annual 
benefit in New York city. An actor who 
has been helped by the Bund sometimes re- 
turns the money given him, when he regains 
health and goes to work again, and the Fund 
has a few sources of income beside those 
mentioned, but its expenditures are naturally 
great, and in the last year the receipts were 
three thousand dollars less than the expendi- 
tures. The Fund is an institution which 
should have the heartiest support of every 
actor on the boards, yet there are not six 
hundred members in good standing on the 
books. The membership fee is only two 
dollars a year, and it seems to us that all 
players should consider it not only a duty 
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Grace Scott. 


Photograph by Eddowes, 


but an honor to belong to the Fund. A. M. 
Palmer has been President of the Fund for 
the past fourteen years. The new President 
is Louis Aldrich, who has been a most active 
worker for the good of the organization for 
a long time, and whose energy is bound to 
bear excellent fruit. The trustees and other 
officers of the Fund, strangely enough, are 
managers, though of course the necessity of 
an actor’s frequent absence from New York 
may serve as an excuse for many in not tak- 
ing a more active interest in the Fund. 


x * x» 


Among the portraits which we present this 
month are those of the Hawthorne Sisters 
and Grace Scott, who have been prominent 


the past season on account of their cleverness 
and good looks. 'The Hawthorne Sisters, 
in most attractive Japanese gowns, have sung 
and danced at Koster & Bial’s in a high class 
specialty, their greatest success being in the 
quaint and catchy song ‘*'The Willow Pat- 
tern Plate.’” Grace Scott, a sister of Deyo, 
the dancer, is herself a graceful dancer and 
was a member of the ‘¢ Parlor Match ”’ 
company the past season. Her beauty is 
of an exceedingly fair and spirituelle type, 
and her sweet face suggests an opening 
flower. Another portrait included in our 
gallery this month, is that of Mme. Hervor 
Torpadie Bjérksten, a successful and eminent 
professor of music, and herself a_ brilliant 
performer and cultured woman. 
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Percy Haswell. 


Photograph by Aimé Dupont. 


Dainty Percy Haswell has been engaged 
to play leading réles with W. H. Crane 
next season. She should fill this position 
gracefully, for she is one of our most charm- 
ing ingénues. For the past few years Miss 
Haswell has been a member of Daly’s com- 
pany, and has also appeared with Mrs. Pot- 
ter. Formerly she was in Roland Reed’s 
company. In addition to being a pleasing 
actress, Miss Haswell has a very sweet and 
well trained voice, which was frequently 
heard to advantage in productions with music 
at Daly’s. 


* 


* * 


When an audience calmly sits and watches 
the progress of a first night, the uninitiated 
little realize the tremendous amount of labor, 
pains and money that have been spent on the 
production, and how easily, in a few hours 
time, the work and expense of weeks or 








Among the Players. 


months may be proved in vain, 
so fickle is the fancy of the pub- 
lic, and often, so unwise is the 
judgment of managers. Pro- 
ductions are growing costlier each 
year. In the days of David 
Garrick tallow candles served for 
footlights, and the all-prevailing 
calcium of the present time was 
unknown; the crudest scenery 
was employed, and little care 
Was spent on costumes. Now 
how different. Some of our 
players give more attention to 
their clothes than to their part, 
and gowns are often purchased 
before a new rdle has been 
thought out. The scene painter 
is at work for weeks in advance 
of the production, the numerous 
lights are arranged, the designer 
has finished his costume plates 
and the dressmaker, shoemaker 
and wigmaker are each busy 
with their tasks. In large pro- 
ductions of comic opera, bur- 
lesque, etc., the management fur- 
nishes the costumes, each actor 
being measured and fitted, but 
most managers require the play- 
ers to pay for their own tights 
and slippers. In dramatic 
preductions, where elaborate 
costumes are called for, the 
manager sometimes provides them, and some- 
times defrays one half the expense, but ordi- 
narily in plays requiring conventional dress, 
each player must supply his own wardrobe. 
Another expensive item in a modern produc- 
tion is the lighting of it. Many dollars 
go up in smoke this way each evening. 

The cost of a large production of comic 
opera or extravaganza, with elaborate scenery 
and several changes of costume, ranges from 
twenty to forty thousand dollars; of course 
the latter figure represents productions on a 
magnificent scale, but it is almost impossible 
to stage a production of this nature, with a 
large cast, fine scenery and costumes for less 
than ten or fifteen thousand dollars. The 
rent of the theatre is enormous, the salary 
list is high, the royalties to the authors are 
large, and if receipts are not correspondingly 
so, is it any wonder that managers grow old 
before their time ? 
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Lewis Morrison is so well known as Me- 
phisto that it is rather difficult to recognize 
him in any other character. The portrait 
which we present of him this month shows 
him in the guise of a gentleman of the Geor- 
gian period, when Beau Brummel set the 
styles, and it is announced that Mr. Morri- 
son may appear in a comedy of old English 
manners the coming season. Mr. Morrison 
will produce in September ‘< The Privateer,’’ 
a new and thrilling melodrama by Harrison 
Grey Fiske, although he will not take any 
part init. ** Faust’? and Mr. Morrison’s 
impersonation of Mephisto are still popular 
enough to be continued for many seasons, 


nm 
m * 


* * 


It has often been said that it is 
easier to write a play than to get 
it produced, and there is a great 
deal of truth in this statement. 
Managers may be good judges of 
plays—though sometimes they are 
decidedly not—but actors are 
proverbially blind to the merits or 
defects of a play or their suitabil- 
ity for a part. Richard Mans- 
field is a firm believer in his im- 
personation of Richard III, but 
the public will none of it; E. 
M. and Joseph Holland were 
delighted with «‘A Man with a 
Past,’? a most stupid comedy 
which promptly failed, and when 
it was proposed that they produce 
«*A Social Highwayman’’ they 
could see nothing good in the 
latter. EE. M. Holland insisted 
that he would be lost as a valet, 
and Joseph was not at all anxious 
to appear as a thief. When the 
production was made, however, 
each scored a great personal hit, 
and the play was one of the suc- 
cesses of the season. A. M. 
Palmer had that delightful pas- 
toral, «* Alabama’’ tucked away 
in a pigeon hole for three years, 
and only produced it in an emer- 
gency, to fill an empty week, or 
something of that sort. As every- 
body knows, the play was a 
wonderful success and brought 
both fame and money to everyone 
connected with it. « The Dis- 
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trict Attorney ’’ was a remarkably strong 
drama which would have made the repu- 
tation and fortune of any manager who 
produced it at the right time, but not one 
had the courage, owing to existing political 
conditions. Russ Whytal produced ¢¢ For 
Fair Virginia’ himself in the summer season, 
because he could not find a manager to take 
it. ‘The play was so successful that he has 
played it for three years, twice postponing 
other productions to continue it. It was 
practically the same with ««At Piney Ridge,’’ 
*« Under the Polar Star’’ and «<The Man 
From Mexico,’’ which have all been suc- 
cesses. 


Lewis Morrison. 


Photograph by Schloss, 
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Isabel Irving. 


From her latest photo, by Pach. 


In spite of all the managers may say, and 
though their readers may examine manu- 
scripts faithfully, an unknown author does 
not stand much of a chance. It is the man 
who has already arrived, or the man with a 
pull who gets the inside track. 


* 


* * 


After a remarkably successful run in New 
York, that amusing comedy «* Never Again ”’ 
has been transferred to Chicago, where it is 


now playing. Next season it will be sent 
ona tour of the principal cities. One or two 
changes have been made in the original cast, 
Isabel Irving now taking the part of Madame 
Katzenjammer, which she interprets with 
skill and grace. Miss Irving is a pleasing 
actress in comedy roles, particularly when 
she is called upon to simulate pride or will- 
fulness. ‘These characteristics were especially 
appropriate and well displayed in the part of 
Lady Sue in Henry Arthur Jones’ sparkling 
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Nancy McIntosh. 


From he: lates* photo. ty Sarony, 


comedy ‘*The Case of Rebellious Susan,’’ 


in which Miss Irving appeared with tne 


Lyceum Company a few years ago. So far, 
this impersonation represents her best work, 


comedy ‘‘’The Amazons.”’ 


x * x 


It is not often that an American girl gains 
a reputation in London before she has be- 


come popular in her own country, but this 


, has been the case with Nancy McIntosh, 
‘whe 1s new appearing in ** The Circus Girl.’” 


Miss McIntosh is a sister of big Burr McIn- 


although she was quite charming in that roll. . ‘tosh, en@ possésses a remarkably sweet and 


finely trained voice, as well as an engaging 
manner, but up to about three years ago she 
had not been heard on the American stage. 
In London she was an established favorite, 
particularly in the Gilbert and Sullivan 
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operas, and her first appearance here was in 
their last joint production, ‘‘ His Excel- 
lency.’’ Since then she has been promi- 
nently cast in several comic opera produc- 
tions, In the charming music of ‘*The 
Geisha’’ her lovely voice was heard to its 
best advantage, and she sings her numbers 
in «* The Circus Girl’’ with skill and sweet- 
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souvenir performance. Like nearly all fads, 
it started mildly, then developed into a dis- 
ease, and still later became a wild craze. 
The most sensible and enjoyable souvenir of 
any good play is a little brochure tastefully 
bound, containing some scenes from the 
drama, portraits of the principal players, to- 
gether with the cast and story of the play. 





‘ « 


Mrae. dervor ,Forpadie Bjorksren. 


. 


Photograph by Aimgé Dupont. 
‘ 


ness. 
again next season. 


* * ‘ 

The souvenir craze has so grown on some 
of our managers that we should not be sur- 
prised one of these days to receive an excur- 


sion trip to Europe or a new hat at some 


She will probably appear in Londén’ ‘Thus the charm of the play is called to mind 


wherever one glances at the book, and every 
one will keep such a souvenir. The little 
brass and bronze statuettes of characters in 
the play, or scenes molded in this fashion 
were the next step, but these are not so sat- 
isfactory. The workmanship must be of the 
crudest kind, and the likenesses to the play- 
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ers develops into more of a caricature than 
anything else.  Paper-weights, inkstands, 
powder puffs and boxes, hat pins, glove but- 
toners, and similar trinkets have been used 
by many managers, and ** Miss Manhattan”’ 
presented the ladies of the audience with 
white silk parasols on its fiftieth performance. 
It is the custom of E. E. Rice to present 
clocks as souvenirs, and this fad of his has 
become a standing joke. During the run of 
“©1492”? Mr. Rice distributed Columbus 
clocks which were so large they ought to 
have’ been taken home in wheelbarrows. 
On another occasion he presented the ladies 
with cuckoo clocks, and still another time 
gave Dresden time-pieces. Very few man- 
agers have presented the gentlemen of the 
audience with souvenirs. Men probably 
are supposed to be above wanting them, but 
the bargain instinct is so strong in some 
women, that although they may have seen a 
play before, they will pay an extra price (as 
is usually the custom on souvenir nights) for 
the sake of getting something or other made 
of sterling silver. 
er 2 

James T. Powers, or Jimmy, as he is best 
known, is doing the finest work of his career 
in ‘* The Circus Girl,’’ the entertaining 
musical comedy at Daly’s. His impersona- 
tion of the American bar-tender with pugilis- 
tic aspirations is clean, bright and thoroughly 
amusing. Jimmy Powers’ facial expression, 
which is really wonderful, has always been 
his strong point; he can tell a whole story 
by the pucker of his lip, or the droop of an 
eyebrow. The ‘¢ business’? which he in- 
troduces in his new rdle is remarkably clever, 
and the part is worth a dozen of those farce 
comedies such as **A Straight Tip,’’ «*A 
Mad Bargain,’’ etc., in which he used to 
star. 


It is gratifying to note that *¢ Secret Ser- 
vice’? made a great success in London, 
where, as a rule, American plays and players 
have not been very favorably received. 
William Gillette’s quiet style of acting greatly 
pleased the Britishers, and the stirring scenes 
of his war play won much applause. 

The average American actor is afraid of 
an English audience, though there is surely 
no reason why he should be. We have 


many players in our stock and other compa- 
nies who are superior to English actors who 
have come to this country with much flourish. 
The Kendals, whom the American public 
supported in fine style for many seasons, 
were a pair of as stupid, mediocre and hypo- 
critical actors as ever were seen ; who came 
to this country when they could no longer 
draw in England, who grabbed our dollars, 
prated of art and virtue, then went home 
and said mean. things about us. It took the 
American public a long time to ‘¢ get on”’ 
to the Kendals, and it was undoubtedly their 
success which led so many other players to 
sail from Albion’s shores for the* land of 
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promise and gullibility. There are few 
English actors of prominence who have not 
visited America, and to each and all, we 
have given a warm welcome. It is quite 
time that London began to extend a cordial 
hand to our plays and players. 


x * x» 


When Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon 
begin their joint starring tour in September 
at Wallack’s, supported by W. J. LeMoyne, 
it will seem like a bit out of the Lyceum past, 
when these three players used to appear to- 
gether in Dan Frohman’s little playhouse. 
Miss Shannon’s acting has greatly improved 
since those days, #.¢., she has developed from 
an ingénue into a leading woman, and Mr. 
Kelcey is vastly more entertaining since he 
dropped the juvenile air he was obliged to 
assume for so long. Mr. LeMoyne has al- 
ways been a most admirable comedian. The 
play in which they will appear is from the 
clever pen of Madeleine Lucette Ryley. 

* * x 

Two of the most recent recruits from legi- 

timate to vaudeville ranks are Clara Morris, 





Among the Players. 


called America’s foremost emotional 
actress, and Mrs. Annie Yeamans, that fine 
comedienne. 


once 


Miss Morris appears in a one 
: : - 

act serious drama, while Mrs. Yeamans, as- 
sisted by her daughter Jennie, presents a 
short comedy. 


Eleanora Duse has at last appeared in 
Paris and has been acknowledged as a great 
genius by the public of Sarah Bernhardt. 
The wonderful Frenchwoman herself was a 
most interested spectator on the occasion of 
Mme. Duse’s Parisian debut, and with her 
usual tact warmly congratulated her Italian 
rival. Mme. Duse chose about the most 
trying play in her repertoire for this first per- 
formance, too—‘*Camille,’? which Bern- 
hardt has practically made her own, and in 
which she is considered perfect—but her re- 
ception ‘shows that the art-loving Parisians 
can rise superior to partisanship, and give 
honor where it is due. 


x * x» 


It is a trite saying that people always 
want to do that thing for which they are 
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most unsuited, and this is often a peculiarity 
of actors. For instance, the great ambition 
of that delightful comedian Nat Goodwin, is 
to play Richard III. Imagine the wiry, 
fiery, comical Nat—though he cam be pa- 
thetic at times—limping around in Richard’ s 
ermine and offering his kingdom for a horse! 
Yet in his own line, there is no one else like 
him; his comedy is unrivalled, and his pathos 
brings tears straight from the heart. His 
impersonation of the sheriff in «* In Miz- 
zoura’’ is one of the finest pieces of acting 
ever seen on our stage, while in ‘*A Gilded 
Fool,’’ and other comedies he is delightful. 
This past season Mr. Goodwin has made a 
tour of Australia, where he was highly suc- 


cessful. His chief play just now is ‘An 
American Citizen’’ by Madeline Lucette 
Ryley. 

x * x 


Two popular novels which have lately 
been dramatized are Thackeray’s ‘* Henry 
Esmond’”’ and J. M. Barrie’s ‘«*'The Little 
Minister.”” The latter has been on the 
verge of production many times, both in this 
country and in England, but itis quite likely 
that it will be seen in London before fall,and 
later, if it is a success, we will have it over 
here. Richard Mansfield owns a dramatiza- 
tion of **Henry Esmond,”’ but that is no 
sign he will produce it or be seen in it, for 
he had «* A Social Highwayman’’ on hand 
for a long time, intending to create the part 
of Hanby, the valet, and then disposed of the 
piece to the Holland brothers. E. H. 
Sothern also has a stage version of ‘* Henry 
Esmond’’ in which he may appear next sea- 
son. The first play of Mr. Sothern’s New 
York engagement in September, however, 
will be a new comedy entitled «* Change 
Alley,’’ by Louis N. Parker, co-author of 
««Rosemary.’’ It is to be hoped that this 
popular actor will have a congenial part in a 
romantic drama too, for, charming as he is 
in modern comedy, it is in parts and plays 
calling for the heroism, chivalry and dash of 
romance that he is at his best. 


x * x 


It is quite likely that Charles Frohman, 
who controls more theatrical enterprises than 
any other manager in America, may soon re- 
move his headquarters from New York to 
London. The great success of ‘¢ Secret 
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Service ’’ has induced Mr.-Frohman to plan 
for other productions in London, and for 
that purpose he holds the leases of three 
theatres in that city. ‘Secret Service’’ 
will be continued there as long as_ its 
popularity holds out; the original company 
will return to America in the fall to fill pre- 
vious contracts, and a company of English 
actors will then be seen in Mr. Géillette’s 
war play. Arrangements are also being 
completed for the production of this play in 
Paris, by a company of French actors. 
Mr. Frohman has entered into partnership 
with George Edwardes in London, and will 
be actively connected with him in the Eng- 
lish, as well as the American, production of 
musical comedies after the style of ‘’The 
Gaiety Girl,’’ «¢'The Shop Girl,’’ etc. Mr. 
Frohman will also make simultaneous _pro- 
ductions in London and America of American 
dramas, and will take his best companies over 
for London engagements. Maud Adams 
will probably be seen in London during her 
starring tour, to be inaugurated this fall. 
This charming actress is sure to make a great 
hit in London, for her naturalness and ex- 
quisite pathos are entirely different from any- 
thing to which they have been accustomed. 





Nat C. Goodwin. 














ARLENa’s GAME. 


tion.”? Sospoke the youngest mem- 

ber of a trio seated about a genial 
fire one evening latein November. ‘If we 
only had another person of either sex, any 
age or color, to play whist,’’ said the same 
voice. 

<< Let’s play dummy.’’ ‘The man in the 
room said this very meekly. His sister-in- 
law gave him a withering glance. 

«©You dummy! I’m sick and weary of 
dummy whist.”’ 

«« Cribbage,’’ ventured he, ‘* Razzle daz- 
zle, California Jack, or Casino?’’ 

*«*No! John, no! Nothing will do but 
a good, sober, unsociable game of four-hand- 
ed whist.”’ 

<<] read the other day,’’ said her sister, 
“«that if some people would expend the time 
and energy they do at cards in other lines 
they might achieve success.’ 

«And I read in the same paper,”’ 
answered Arlena, ‘‘that whist is one of 
the greatest stimulants to an alert intel- 
lect.”’ 

«If I knew anybody in this town,”’ said 
John, <««I’d find some one to take the fourth 
place, but all the men I’ve met are too 
young or too old, married or church 
deacons.”’ 

«< Let’s advertise.”’ 

The trio looked from one to the other, 
then burst out laughing. 

«¢Wantep—a whist player, masculine 
gender, unmarried—must be oVer six feet, 
medium dark complexion—”’ 

«©Oh, be quiet, John,’’ said Arlena. 

««T’m serious. Why not put an ad. in 
the «Want Column’ of the Democrat?”’ 

««And have all sorts and conditions of 
males coming to my front door,’’ said Mrs. 
John. 

«<Oh, no,’’ answered Arlena, ‘* you can 
sign the ad. B— 64, for instance, and go 
to the office for the answers, and if there are 
any, John can look them up in the directory 
and other books, and unless they are just so 
and so, we won’t pay any attention to their 
letter.”’ 

About ten o’clock the same evening 
when the small household were seeking their 
bed-rooms, Arlena said: ‘* Now mind, John, 
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Poin sose I’m dull to despera- 


> 


—e 


Don’t fail to put that ad. 
the next edition of the Democrat.’’ 
So their next excitement was to read : 


no fooling. n 


‘¢ WaNTED—a gentleman to join a small whist club. 
Reference required. Address Whist, care Democrat.”” 


The second evening after this when John 
came home from work both Carrie and Ar- 
lena were watching for him. As he took 
off his overcoat and was provokingly silent, 
his wife questioned, ** Did you go to the 
Democrat office ?”’ 

«« Get anything,’’ asked Arlena. 

««Did I get anything?’’ repeated John. 
««Enough to need the services of a private 
secretary; only one of them fit to consider, 
though,’’ and John produced a business like 
white envelope which they all regarded 
with the usual interest one accords a letter 
whose address is not written in a hand we 
recognize. ‘Then they read: 


S©Whuist, 
Care Democrat: 

If you will favor me with your ad- 
dress I will be pleased to call in regard to joining your 
whist club. 

Yours very truly, 
Kart Buetcuer.”” 


«« Now’s your chance, Arlena,’’ remarked 
John, ‘*to read character by handwriting.’’ 

«« Very well,’’ she answered, <¢ after din- 
ner I will.’’ 

«<T’ll ask Knox to-morrow,’ said John, 
«cand if he wears ruffles, he’ll get a line to 
call here to-morrow evening.’’ 

««What do you mean by ‘wears ruffles’ ?’ 

John looked innocent. 

««That’s one of the beautiful expressions 
he hears at the lodge,’’ said Carrie. 

Arlena held the letter in her hand. 

«« He’s sure to be neat looking and tidy; 
I can tell that by the general expression of 
his letter. His t’s are crossed and his i’s 
dotted with a dash that means vim and go. 
I think he is rather reckless because his words 
leave the line somuch. He is a small man, 
his writing is so free and sweeping; a large 
man usually writes a cramped hand.’’ 

««Oh, bosh!’’ exclaimed John, << you’ll 
be telling us what his grandfather died of, 
next.’” 

«« He’s certain to be about five feet, five 


> 
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inches tall,’’ said Arlena, whose face was 
reflected quite at the top of the mirror over 
the mantel. «* It’s my luck; I always have to 
walk, ride, dance, and talk to small men; 
even the minister I have to listen to every 
Sunday, isn’t over five feet, six.’’ 

«* His head is big enough,’’ remarked John. 

«One thing I’ve decided,’’ said Arlena. 
«* Now remember, John, I’m engaged.’’ 

«<What! No! Towhom? The grocery 
man or the milk boy ?”’ 

««'To no one, John.’’ 

<< What do you mean,”’ asked the puzzled 
brother-in-law, who had lived in the same 
house with Arlena for several years to under- 
stand her only on rare occasions. 

‘Well, I'll explain,’’ she continued ; 
«‘now that we are in this we have got to go 
on with it. The chances are ten to one that 
Mr. Beutcher will present himself to-morrow 
night, a little, ugly, dried-up most anything, 
but if he can play whist it doesn’t matter; 
but the first thing you must do, John, is to 
tell him that ’'m engaged to some man in 
Boston, San Francisco, or South America, 
any place will do.”’ 

«<Oh! I see,’? said John, in sarcastic 
tone, ‘*you are so certain of the deadliness 
of your glance that this poor inoffensive 
lover of whist must be put upon his guard. 
Conceited old maid.’’ 

«‘ Not for a few months yet, John dear, 
even if I do look it; but seriously now, 
Carrie don’t you think it will be best ?”’ 

Her sister thought best from long experi- 
ence to agree with her. 

John made all necessary inquiries the next 
day and learned enough for his own satisfac- 
tion. He found out even more than he told 
his wife and Arlena at dinner. 

When they had assembled in the dignified 
looking parlor to await the coming of Mr. 
Buetcher, Arlena said: 

‘John, do be certain to pronounce my 
name distinctly when you introduce him. 
It’s such a hard name to understand.’’ 

<< Shall I spell it out,’’ said John, «‘ and 
tell him that you wouldn’t mind changing 
it?”’ 

««No, ’’ she answered, ‘for if Kisling- 
bury is a litde hard to say, it’s far prettier 
than Buetehér.’’ 

Presently John held open the door and 
they heard a pleasant voice say, ‘‘Is this 
Mr. Drake ?”’ 
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<< Tt is,’ and John’s right hand shot out 
and grasped that of his visitor. 

«‘A man don’t need an hour to recognize 
a good fellow,”’ he explained to his wife later 


“on. 


Mr. Buetcher was ushered in, introduced 
to John’s wife and sister-in-law, and, as is 
usually the case, invited to occupy a comfort- 
able chair. 

‘©A little dried up most anything,’’ 
thought Arlena as she gazed at their visitor, 
who was over six feet tall. 

«« His clothes might be a little more smick 
and smack,’’ she said mentally, «she needs a 
woman to touch hin up. He reminds me 
of somebody,’’ she thought, ‘‘ but most every 
one reminds me of some one else,’” 

Then John, with a twinkle in his eye 
which made his women folks tremble, said 
«¢Mr. Buetcher, we wish to put things in 
their true color, as much as people generally 
do anyway. (With a glance at Arlena) | 
am, as perhaps you notice, unfortunately 
married to two women.’’ 

<«John!”’ said his wife severely. 

<< My sister-in-law’s intended, Mr. Buet- 
cher, is making his fortune on the Pacific 
Coast. My wife and her sister,’’ he went 
on hurriedly, ‘and I have only lived in 
this city a few months, and we are still, | 
might say, strangers. We are the whole 
whist club, Mr. Buetcher, we are obliged to 
confess, and what we want is a pleasant parti 
to take the fourth hand, occasionally, at a 
game of whist.”’ 

Mr. Buetcher was listening with very 
generous attention. ¢¢ It will not take long,”’ 
he said **to tell my little story. I have re- 
fused all invitations since the death of my 
wife, over two years ago, and now I don’t 
get any. My mother keeps house for me 
and takes care of my little Margaret. See- 
ing your, advertisement I was tempted to an- 
swer, thinking I might do. I have played 
whist for several years, and, well, I hope | 
don’t often trump my partner’s ace.”’ 

«‘Arlena May Kislingbury,”’ said John at 
breakfast next day, ‘*I always told you 
that you would make an excellent step- 
mother.”’ 

<< Lots of chance I’ll get,’’ said Arlena in 
itijured tones. ‘What did you tell him that 
for, after seéing him ?’’ 

<«T appeal to you, Carrie’’ said John. 
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«« Didn’t she make me promise to tell him ? 
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«« Tt makes a difference,’’ 
lena. 

«<Oh, yes,’’said John retreating toward the 
door,’’ it makes a difference to you when a 
man is handsome, tall, and better yet, owns 
a pretty good business, as I found out yester- 
day.”’ 

The whist club was a success, inasmuch 
as the small and select few comprising it, 
spent a goodly number of long winter eve- 
nings in quiet calculation of four times thir- 
teen and itS many divisions. 

One evening Mr. Buetcher having depart- 
ed, Arlena said: 

«¢] don’t exactly understand that man.”’ 

«¢ What do you mean by that very leading 
remark ?’’ asked John, starting a game of soli- 
taire at the deserted table. 

«« He’s as changeable as a woman,’ 
the young lady. 

«« Plays a rattling good game of whist with 
astonishing regularity,’’ spoke John from the 
recently defeated side. 

«*Can’t you, somehow, John, manage to 
tell him I’m not engaged.”’ 

«« Might as well tell him at once that you 
will be a step-mother to his little Margaret.”’ 

Arlena had the grace to blush. 

«‘ Nonsense, John,’’ and becoming slight- 
ly pathetic she continued. ‘It’s because 
he acts so stand-off-ish that I don’t like it 
this way. He seems afraid to say anything 
to me, and pays more attention to Carrie.”’ 

««Wise man,’’ said John; ‘«I preferred 
Carrie myself. But I understand you, 
young woman. All you want isa chance 
to get another scalp. Things shall stay as 
they are and I’]l see to it that you don’t get 
a chance at my friend Buetcher.”’ 

«« Looks as though he needed protection,”’ 
said Arlena scornfully. 

««Who does he remind me of ?”’ thought 
Arlena ungrammatically. 

When a man gets to be ‘*he’’ in a girl’s 
thoughts, it’s serious. Arlena was busy 
sewing and was destined to remember her 
thoughts every time she saw that garment 
thereafter. 

«« Carrie,’’ she remarked, ««I’ve decided 
who Mr. Buetcher reminds me of.”’ 

«© Who?’’ 

«« My ideal man.’’ 

Her sister raised her eye-brows. ‘*I did 
not know that your ideal was a widower.”’ 

‘*He can’t help that.’’ Carrie kept 


interrupted Ar- 


? said 
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Arlena’s Game. 


quiet; she knew her sister through and 
through. 

«<Don’t you like him, dear?’’ asked the 
young lady. 

«« Yes, very much.”’ 

«« He would be very nice to a wife, I’m 
sure,’” said Arlena with a decided blush. 

«« Evidently he was very fond of Mrs. 
Buetcher Mo. 1. Perhaps he don’t intend 
to marry again.”’ 

Her sister said this in a very discouraging 
tone. 

«« Perhaps not, 
to the subject again. 

‘<John,”’ said that gentleman’s wife one 
day when they were alone, ‘I believe Ar- 
lena likes Mr. Buetcher very much.’’ 

«sAs much as she did poor Wescott ?’’ 

«Your poor Wescott was a fool, John, 
and deserved his fate.”’ 

«*Arlena was the one that made a fool of 
him, you know that,’’ said John, ‘but I 
don’t imagine she will get along so easy 
with my friend Buetcher. He knows a 
thing or two about women.”’ 

««He ought to,’’ remarked Mrs. Drake 
with decision. <‘¢But John, don’t you 
think you could manage to let him know that 
Arlena isn’t engaged ? ”’ 

«©T don’t need to,’’ he answered, “«he 
knows it already.”’ 

«¢ How ?”’ 

«« My poor conscience made me tell him 
about a month ago.”” 

«‘And you call me a match maker !”’ ex- 
claimed his wife with a touch of sarcasm. 

«<Just you keep quiet, little woman, and 
let that tall sister of yours think anything she 
pleases, except that he is easy—and the 
thing’s a go.”’ 

«« But, John, she thinks that he considers 
her an engaged young lady.’’ 

«And my dear Carrie, if that contrary 
sister of yours only keeps on thinking so, 
we’]l see her married one of these fine days.”’ 

He emphasized this remark in a manner 
well known to some husbands and wives. 

While playing whist a few evenings later, 
Arlena quite forgot her usual dignified self 
and rashly got excited over the game. 

««Why in the world, Mr. Buetcher,’’ 
said she, ‘‘didn’t you return my _ heart 
lead ?”’ 

Mr. Buetcher looked her calmly in the 
face and smilingly remarked, «‘My dear 
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Miss Kislingbury, how could I, when I did 
not have a heart ?”’ 

Arlena after being conscious that she 
blushed furiously became just a little more 
angry, and consequently made several glaring 
errors in playing. John seemed to feel it his 
duty to, as he said, ‘call her down’’ and 
even Mr. Buetcher remonstrated slightly 
when she failed, while holding a trump, to 
return his lead. Finally, when John and his 
wife had badly beaten them, Mr. Buetcher 
arose to go. ‘** Good night, Miss Arlena, 
I trust we will be more fortunate next time.’’ 

Her eyes flashed and her cheeks quivered 
with a contraction of the maxillary, peculiar 
to some people when angry. 

««]’ve something to get even with you 
for,’’? she said, conscious how unreasonable 
her remark sounded. «I shall remember.’’ 

«<1 ?’’ was-his surprised answer, and then 
he smiled. 

«©You will get even with me readily, 
child, when you marry that man at the 
Pacific Coast.’’ 

Her cheeks were even more flushed than 
before. 

«« Before that, Mr. Buetcher.’’ 

The next meeting was a continuation of 
their make-believe quarrel. 

Soon after, John came home one whist 
night with a couple of theater tickets. 

«« But Mr. Buetcher,’’ said Carrie. 

«‘Arlena can take care of him; you 
don’t suppose I am going to stay home from 
a good show to hear them quarrel.’’ 

««Shall we play cribbage?’’ said Arlena 
to her guest an hour later. 

«« Need we?’’ he asked. <* Will we not 
be able to sustain a conversation for once ?”’ 

<< Perhaps.” 

«« This is a good opportunity for you to 
administer that punishment which you 
thought I deserved the other night.’’ 
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«¢ The punishment and the method there- 
of, sir, you will know in good time.”’ 

«¢When you marry that gentleman who 
resides in the far West? By the way— 
what’s his name.”’ 

«« He hasn’t any.”’ 

«What! noname? Poor fellow! I pre- 
sume that means that you consider it none of 
my affair.”’ 

«¢ No.”’ 

«<Can’t you tell me about him?’’ He 
said this in such a concerned, urgent voice 
and smiled oddly. 

«« There is no such person,’’ blurted out 
the usually dignified young lady. 

«« But Mr. Drake—’’ 

«« Told you so,’’ interrupted Arlena, ‘‘be- 
cause I told him to tell you.”’ 

«‘And why, pray tell me, could you wish 
to deceive a stranger such as I was ?”’ 

«« Oh, because, because—’” she hesitated. 

«« Was it because ?’’ began Mr. Buetcher, 
who was decidedly an old hand at the busi- 
ness. 

<< Because,’’ repeated Arlena, as she after- 
wards said, like an idiot. 

«« Because,’’? said Mr. Buetcher rising 
while Arlena couldn’t have left her chair to 
save Armenia. ‘* Because you foresaw just 
what did happen ?”’ 

«¢ What ?’’ in an innocent, weak voice. 

«<T am very much in love with my whist 
partner.’’ 

For once in her life Arlena was silent and 
dumb. 

«sAnd my dear,’’ he said ¢¢ will you fore- 
go that punishment? I need a wife ; Mar- 
garet needs a mother.”’ 

A few hours later Arlena explained to 
John that she knew of no better way to 
punish his friend, Karl Buetcher, than to 
marry him. 


> 


Grace Briain Hancer. 
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LatTTer-Day Falrrus. 


IV. CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


HAT is known under the popular 

\ \ term of ‘faith cure,’’ the lJatter- 

day religion of Christian Science, 

has made a place for itself, at once secure 

and permanent. Differing wholly from 

Spiritualism, this recent creed of Christian 

Science presents a curious mixture of 'Theoso- 

phy and the old-fashioned Methodism or 
Congregationalism. 

What is Christian Science? It is the 
power of the Ego—or self—to overcome 
every obstacle in life, to surmount every 
physical difficulty and all mental trouble, to 
banish even disease by the individual will. 
It was not long ago that the Rev. Dr. E. C. 
Bolles of New York City, president of the 
State convention of Universalist ministers, 
said from his pulpit: <«*You know that if 
there is one point which I constantly com- 
mend to you as the substance of the gospel, 
it is the absolute and eternal supremacy of 
the spiritual over the material, and that I 
recognize in this the power of the divine life 
of Jesus Christ,and the result of His life in our 
own when we become 
His disciples. It ex- 
plains the mysteries and 
receives the peace of 
faith. If I understand 
Christian Science, it 
proposes to apply this 
principle unreservedly 
to man’s welfare in soul 
and body,and conquers 
at once disease wal sin 
by the same remedy. 
There is certainly a 
perception here of the 
true foandation of 
Christianity, a higher 
and nobler one than 
the common one of the 
churches for the 
preaching and the prac- 
tice of the Gospel.”’ 

For several years 
it has been a mooted 
question as to the 
origin of the movement 
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Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, the Mother 
of Christian Science. 


known as Christian Science. 


A large num- 
ber of the disciples of this new cult aver that 


Rev. Mary B. Eddy, of Lynn, Mass., is 


the “‘discoverer and founder,’’ as she de- 
nominates herself. Others as_ strenuously 
contend that Mr. P. P. Quimby, of Port- 
land, Me., is the original promulgator and 
annunciator of this unique system of meta- 
physical ethics. Despite this controversial 
struggle exists the obvious fact that the present 
metaphysical system of Christian Science is 
the natural outgrowth of the general trend of 
human thought. 

Christian Science, according to the fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Eddy, or Eddyites as they 
are called, began in Massachusetts in 1866, 
when the Rev. Mary Baker Eddy, after 
years of medical experiment and religious 
experience, discovered, or revealed, what 
is recognized as the basic principle of 
Christian Science Mind Healing. That 
is, <* All causation is Mind and every ef- 
fect a mental phenomenon.’’ Upon this 
religio-philosophical idea she reared an exact, 
yet simple and Christ- 
ian system of ethicsand 
healing, which in 1875 
she embodied in her 
now world-famous 
book, ‘*Science and 
Health, with Key to 
the Scriptures,’” which 
is the recognized and 
standard text-book of 
the movement, and is 
now in its one hundred 
and twentieth edition. 

In 1866 there were 
less than twenty be- 
lievers in Christian 
Science. Its adherents 
now number somewhat 
over 250,000. In 


2 1879 Mrs. Eddy 
Pee: founded the mother 
church of the de- 


nomination in Boston, 
known as ‘* The First 
Church of Christ, 
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Scientist,’? with a membership of twenty-six 


persons. In 1897 this church has reached 
amembership of about 7,000 with over 
1,200 of these resident members. ‘The 
Boston church was erected in 1895, at a cost 
of over $200,000. ‘This is the mother 
church of the movement. Others have been 
established in Chicago, Kansas City, Mo., 
Detroit, Mich., Memphis, Tenn., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and New York City. There are 
four organized Christian Science churches in 
the City of New York, and some twenty-five 
in the state. It is estimated that there are 
over 400 church congregations, and an active 
ministry of missionaries and healers of over 
5,000 persons who give their whole time to 
the philanthropic and reformatory work of 
this peculiar religion. 

An interesting feature of the Christian 
Science churches is the original way in which 
the public services are conducted. The 
pastor of the mother church and the 
400 congregations in America use the Bible 
and the text-book, ‘‘ Science and Health, 
with Key to the Scriptures,’’ by Mrs. Eddy. 
The sermons consist of references from these 
books, read alternately without comment 
upon a given topic from the Scriptures by 
two readers, a man and a woman, known as 
the first and second reader. ‘The subject 
for each Sunday sermon in the year is chosen 
by a central Bible Lesson Committee in Bos- 
ton, who follow out the order of the well- 
known ‘International Series,’? and embody 
the references elucidating the subject in a 
quarterly sermon lesson book issued by the 
publishing society. Thus there is attained an 
absolute unity in both subject and readings 
for every society in the world each Sunday 
of the year. 

Mrs. Eddy who to-day stands at the head 
of the Christian Science church, is worthy of 
more than passing notice. As a religious 
teacher, founder and reformer, she is, with- 
out doubt, the most remarkable woman of 
the century. In the thirty years since 1866 
she has originated and carried forward every 
development in the cause of Christian Science. 
In 1883 Mrs. Eddy founded the official 
publication of the movement, the Christian 
Science Fournal, which has now a. large 
circulation and is among the most influential 
and best edited religious publications of the 
country. The movement has its own pub- 
lishing house in Boston, where tracts, quarterly 


Bible lessons, and hymnal and other publica- 
tions are issued. Besides being the author 
of «*Science and Health, with Key to the 
Scriptures,’? the text-book of Christian 
Science, Mrs. Eddy has written other im- 
portant works, all of which constitute the 
standard literature of the movement. 

The three great centers of Christian 
Science in this country are Boston, Chicago 
and New York. In Chicago there was re- 
ceatly dedicated a new Christian Science 
church building of unusual architectural 
beauty. Through the years of the rapid 
growth of the creed in Chicago the band of 
the followers of Mrs. Eddy have dreamed of 
a permanent abiding place in vain. Numer- 
ous churches and halls sheltered them for a 
time, but no home of their own, however un- 
pretentious, has belonged to them until now. 
Since the organization has grown to such 
great size and importance in the community, 
the question of a church has been frequently 
agitated, but not until a year ago were the 
plans laid for a Chicago church structure. 
The new Chicago edifice cost $100,000. 
The design is an interesting and marked de- 
parture from the usual ecclesiastical type of 
building. The exterior is characterized by 
a simplicity and breadth of treatment that is 
at once impressive and dignified, taken from 
the Ionic of the Erechtheum of the Acropolis. 

The architectural order is confined to the 
street facade, and its distinguishing feature is 
an Ionic colonnade of impressive proportions, 
set and framed-in an expanse of almost piain 
wall surface. This front may properly be 
regarded asa vestibule to the great auditorium 
behind it. 

Ascending a broad flight of steps, the re- 
cessed portico, or loggia, is first met. From 
this loggia, through three double doorways, 
is reached the outer or storm vestibule, pass- 
ing through which one enters an extensive 
foyer. From this lower foyer the auditorium 
—which extends above it, forming its ceil- 
ing—is reached by seven broad flights of 
steps, so disposed as to reach all parts of the 
auditorium in a comfortable and rapid man- 
ner. 

Upon reaching the auditorium one finds 
himself standing under an arched ceiling,em- 
bracing its whole width of seventy-five feet 
in one span. ‘This great arch is coffered and 
paneled and broken on each side by lunettes. 


The platform and reading desk are placed in 
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Rev. Francis E. Mason, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 


the center of the north side and the seats 
bank up from and the aisles generally radiate 
from this center. The seating is so arranged 
as to place the farthermost seat not more 
than sixty-five feet from the desk. It is in- 
tended to decorate the auditorium in ivory 
as a field, the plastic ornaments in gold,with 
the undercutting of pale spring green. 

In Brooklyn, a famous Christian Scientist 
is Rev. Francis Edgar Mason, who pre- 
sides over the First Church of Christ. 
Dr. Mason’s career has been an un- 
paralleled one. He was not educated for 
the ministry, hence he is in no manner a 
vassal to traditions. His religious views are 
therefore original and unique. Less than ten 
years ago Dr. Mason followed the vocation 
of a mechanic in Cambridge, Mass. He was 
of an incredulous, philosophical nature, con- 
fiding more in the oracle within, than trust- 
ing in the mysterious and hypothetical. 
Directing his thoughts along metaphysical 
lines, he became adept in ethical lore, and 
soon abandoned his previous vocation for a 
professional life, accepting a call as exhorter 
in the First Church of Christ (Scientist), of 
Boston, which position he occupied for up- 
wards of eighteen months. While serving 
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in this capacity, he completed the course of 
study at the Massachusetts Metaphysical 
College, and in the summer of 1889 received 
a call from the First Church of Christ 
(Scientist), of Brooklyn, N. Y. He was 
here regularly ordained as clergyman and in- 
stalled pastor over the Brooklyn institution. 
During his ministry in Brooklyn, the church 
has steadily grown, until it seems destined to 
become one of the largest in the city. 

Dr. Mason affirms that all disease would 
be abolished if life were understood from a 
scientific basis. ‘The discords of the world 
are the phenomena of ignorance, which in- 
telligence dispels,’ is his argument. His 
mission is to keep people from stagnating 
upon theistic foolishness, or from trusting in 
vacuous and fantastic hopes. ‘* Now is 
the only time that exists; the future is the 
storehouse of our ignorance. All that the uni- 
verse contains is the problem of the present,”’ 
he often declares. _ His religion is a religion 
of optimism. He believes in man. ‘¢¢It is 
an insult to man and a libel on God,’’ he 
says, ‘‘to call man aworm of the dust. Man 
is all he can make himself and life is all you 
can fill it with.’’ His philosophy is, 
«< Thoughts are things.’? <‘¢* The only source 
of phenomena, is thought,’’ he maintains, 
«‘and so long as man believes that he is a 
physical and mortal creature, so long will he 
impose upon himself environments compatible 
with his belief.’’ His theology is: <¢¢In- 
telligence is the Saviour of the world, ignor- 
ance is the only devil.”’ 

These views are likewise held by another 
well-known Christian Scientist, Dr. Charles 
Jacques, who is at the head of the movement 
at Providence, R. I. 

It is claimed for Christian Science that it 
has healed all forms of organic and functional 
diseases, until to-day prominent physicians, 
surgeons, trained nurses and medical students 
are entering the movement and giving their 
lives to its practical work, combining the 
healing of the sick with the reformation of 
the sinner, thus attaining the highest form of 
practical philanthropy and demonstrating the 
naturalness of spiritual law in all the affairs 
of men. The Christian Scientists claim their 
religion is founded upon the Bible, and is a 
practical, evangelical, yet liberal restoration 
of the religion of Jesus, -which proves its faith 
by its works. 

The introductory feature of Christian 
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Science was metaphysical healing. While 
the old school holds paramountly to this fea- 
ture,a new school has arisen which advocates 
the individual establishment of the principle 
of its ethics, that it may preclude the neces- 
sity of healing. It holds that prevention is 
better than cure, and that a careful analysis 
of the therapeutics of the world discloses the 
deplorable fact that no system of medication 
is curative, but palliative only. 

While the old school looks upon Jesus 
Christ as a being apart from the individual, 
the new school views him as the perspective 
delineation of the individual, the image and 
likeness of God in individual consciousness. 
It regards the corporeal man of old as the 
sense-perception of the spiritual Christ, the 
Word made flesh. The human sense of the 
Christ, being antipodal to the spiritual per- 
ception of the Christ, must appear to be his- 
torical. ; 

The new school contends that the spiritual 
nature or mind of the Nazarene is the Christ, 
and that each individual possesses this nature 
in its fullness. Jesus was the oracle; His 
spiritual nature is the Christ. The individual 
must embody and animate the Christ with 
the breath of its own divine nature. The 
unfortunate deification of the man of Galilee 
has minimized the possibilities of humanity. 
By conceding to him specific spiritual privi- 
leges, prerogatives, and power which it 
denies in itself, humanity defeats its own 
power to emulate his example. Hence the 
lower plane upon which humanity dwells at 
the present day. 

One of the Christian Science leaders said 
quite recently: ‘*Man is just what he 
thinks he is. If he contends that he is fleshly, 
he of this fleshly thought of himself reaps 
corruption; because the flesh is opposite to 
Spirit, hence imposes an opposite condition. 
If the individual establishes his mind upon a 
spiritual plane, he of the spirit reaps peace 
and perfection, the legitimate product of 
spiritual thought. Man does not live in a 
physical world, but in a physical phase of 
thought. The universe is man’s rightful 
domain. The present planetary sense of 
limitation is the contracted or minimized 
conception of the universe. It is the limita- 
tion of ignorance, The attributes nominally 
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ascribed to God are inherent and fundamental 
in man. Ignorance of this fact compels their 
regulation to futurity. Omniscience, omnipo- 
tence and omnipresence are universal attrib- 
utes, belonging to all who appropriate them. 
They cannot belong to any specific being, not 
evento a Deity. God is the acme of in- 
dividual intelligence, the controlling point of 
wisdom. Each may reach it. The individ- 
ual must depose the mythical and hypotheti- 
cal god, and occupy the throne of dominion 
himself, else he must he must ever occupy 
the position of a subaltern; a victim instead 
of a victor, a mendicant instead of a 
monarch.”’ 

This is the philosophy, generally speaking, 
of the thousands of intelligent men and 
women, who at the moment, are adherents 
to the various schools that have sprung up 
under the name of ‘* Divine Science,’’ 
««Spiritual Science,’’ ‘*Spiritual Ethics,’’ 
«« Christian Ethics,’’ ‘Christian Science.’’ 
and similar names, 

Wit M, Ciemens, 











P i SHE morning sun was gleaming down 
upon the waters of Chatooga wher- 
ever a break in the foliage above 

would admit its rays. . The river was deep, 
but not wide, and the beech trees on either 
side here and there lapped their extended 
limbs together, forming green arches over the 
stream. Upon a huge boulder, under a 
large beech tree near the edge of the water, 
reclined a young mountaineer. His face was 
smooth, and his complexion ruddy. He had 
on a blue flannel shirt open at the throat, and 
a broad brimmed hat which was slouched 
back upon the side of his head. He was 
chipping up a spice-wood twig with a large 
pocket knife, while he seemed wrapped in 
meditation, even oblivious to the sweetness 
of the spice-wood odor. Across the stream 
rose the Georgia mountains, their ragged 
and rugged sides lining the river far away 
toward its source, while at the young man’s 
back rose the hills of South Carolina. It 
was a stil] morning; there was scarcely a stir 
among the foliage of the trees except the 
slight rustling of the leaves in. the- mountain 
breeze and an occasional flutter of bird 
wings. 

As Gus Roland lay there dreaming, his 
thoughts wandered away to the large frame 
house, surrounded by vines, shrubs and 
blooming annuals, which stood on a hill half 
a mile back from the river. It was the home 
of Art McCall, a middle aged mountaineer, 
whose speculations in timber had made him 
comparatively well-to-do. McCall had one 
daughter, Mat, who, though not more then 
eighteen years of age, had just finished school 
at Demorest, Ga., and had returned home. 

Gus Roland had loved Mat after a boyish 
fashion, betore she went away; but now, 
since her return, there seemed such a change 
in her way of talking—every localism had 
been carefully weeded out of her vocabulary, 
all the ‘*haints’? and ‘*thars’’ had been 
scrupulously eliminated—that Gus felt that 
her college education had raised an insur- 
mountable barrier to all his hopes in that 
direction; yet his love did not go out to Mat 
with less devction, but seemed to gather 
strength with the weakening of his hopes. 
He had begun to wonder whether or not he 
might polish his own speech by secret and 
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attentive study, and thus fit himself to at least 
sit in her presence. Now he seemed so far 
away, even when near her. He felt so keenly 
his humble station and meager knowledge of 
books and book language. 

Gus whittled away on the spice-wood 
twig, until it had been reduced to a little 
pile of shavings on the rock, from which 
arose that sweet aromatic odor which is so 
pleasing to the sense. Then, slowly closing 
his knife, he put it in his pocket, still in 
a dreamy, half unconscious sort of way. A 
few moments later he roused himself to a 
sitting posture, and carefully glancing around, 
drew from his bosom a small, black backed 
book which he opened. It was a dictionary, 
and Gus immediately began to study its con- 
tents intently, spelling the words over to 
himself until they, with their definitions, were 
thoroughly memorized. From Mat’s con- 
versation, by close attention, he had learned 
that she used ‘is not’’ or ‘*are not’’ where 
he used ‘‘aint,’’ and ‘‘it is not’? where he 
used **taint,’’? and ‘*have not’’ which he 
expressed by ‘‘haint;’’ also many other cor- 
rections which he, in a crude manner, had 
noted down in a little blank book that he 
carried; and in which he now jotted down 
something that he had found in the dictionary 
which he wished to keep in a place for con- 
venient reference. 

For an hour Gus poured over the contents 
of his book undisturbed; then he heard some 
one whistling only a few rods away. With 
a hurried movement and an unseen flush of 
embarrassment he thrust the dictionary back 
into his bosom, and resumed the reclining 
position which he had before occupied. He 
had scarcely recovered his composure when 
Jack Welch, a young mountaineer about the 
age of Gus, emerged from among the laurels 
and came out upon the rock. 

«¢ Hello, Gus; didn’t “low I’d find you 
down here, an hit a Sunday, too. Aint a 
fishin’, I don’t reckon ?*’ asked Jack as he 
sat down upon the rock. 

<< No; I am not fishing.”” Gus gave the 
termination of the word ‘‘fishing’’ its full 
sound. He was practicing, but the effort 
was embarrassing. | How would he ever be 
able to converse with Mat on such doubtful 
stilts ? 
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”” said Jack; **case I don’t 


««Reckon not, 
see no pole an’ line; sort o” hot this mornin’.”’ 

«« Yes, it is warmer than usual.”’ 

Jack turned a slightly puzzled look upon 
Gus’s face. ‘* Warmer? hit’s downright 
hot, I call it.’’ 

««Well, I have been lying here in the 
shade, and didn’t notice it so much.’’ 

«‘Thar’s gwine to be a singin’ over at 
Zion meetin’ house, this evenin’; singin’ 
feller from down the country’s a comin’ to 
run it.”’ 

<<] hadn’t heard about it. Who is the 
man that is going to conduct it ?”’ 

Again Jack gave Gus a puzzled look, be- 
fore answering. ‘*I think hit’s a feller 
named Abbott. Look a’ here, Gus, you’re 
a gittin’ to be powerful partic’ lar about your 
talk o’ late; what’s got into you? Tryin’ to 
keep up wi’ Mat, I reckon?”’ 

Gus colored. He felt that his heart must 
be an open book, that anyone could read so 
near the truth. And that Jack should lightly 
pronounce aloud what he had scarcely dared 
to acknowledge in his own heart, and which 
was nevertheless a truth, but one which he 
had wished to conceal, was annoying to Gus, 
and he made but a pitiable attempt to hide 
his embarrassment. 

«¢ Mat does talk like a book, thet’s a fact,”’ 
continued Jack; ‘but hit aint no use of us 
a tryin’ to talk like her, ’case we haint got 
the college larnin’. You didn’t know ’at 
Mat’s feller ’ad come, I reckon? feller from 
Demorest whar she went to school.’’ 

There was a sudden terrible clutching of 
the heart strings in Gus’s bosom, when this 
knowledge came to his ears, and it was some 
moments before he trusted himself to speak. 

«« Who is it?’’ he finally asked in a low 
tone, while he gazed away toward the op- 
posite bank without seeing anything; even 
the great cluster of full flowered yellow 
honeysuckle was passed over unappreciated. 

««T hyeard some on ’em call his name,’’ 
said Jack; ‘think hit was Benson Dorroh.”’ 

««'Teacher, or what ?’’ asked Gus. 

«<Don’t know; mought be a lawyer or a 
preacher for all I know. He driv over, got 
here last night. Driv the finest pair o’ black 
hosses you ever seed, too.”” 

Gus was silent; and a few moments later 
Jack continued: ‘*Reckon they’ll about go 
to thet ’ar singin’, this evenin’. Les’ go 
over, Gus.”’ 


««Don’t reckon I can go,’’ said Gus, ris- 
ing. Jack also arose, and the two walked 
away together, turning down the stream 
along a narrow footpath which was over- 
arched by the laurel boughs. A few hun- 
dred yards below the two men parted, Jack 
turning up a trail which led over the hill, 
while Gus continued down the stream. He 
had gone only a few yards further, however, 
before he stopped again. Here there was a 
bend in the stream, where the waters whirled 
round and round for a moment, then dashed 
away over a ragged ledge of rocks which 
reached all the way across the river. Gus 
stopped at the edge of the whirlpool, and, 
slowly drawing the dictionary from his 
bosom, held it out over the water. 

¢s? Taint no use,’’ he muttered; and with 
a choking sensation in his throat, he allowed 
the book to slip from his hand, to be whirled 
around by the waters and carried away on 
the strong current. 

Gus Roland had resolved not to attend 
the ‘‘singin’’’ at Zion church in the after- 
noon, but there came up in his heart such a 
longing for just a glimpse of Mat, that he 
found himself almost unconsciously wending 
his way along the road toward the church. 

«©No, ’twar’n’t no use,’’ he muttered, 
as he wandered slowly along the edge of a 
dashing little tributary of the river. «* Mought 
ha’ knowed it, though,’’ he continued, with 
no effort whatever to maintain the dignity 
of his late, self-taught rhetoric; <«*Mat’s a 
sight too good lookin’ not to ha’ ketched a 
feller down thar. ’Twar’n’t meant, I 
reckon, for me to have her.’? Again that 
keen sense of his humble station came over 
him, and he sighed deeply. 

He had reached a spot where the road 
wound along within a few feet of the edge 
of a precipice. Here Gus stooped down 
and gathered.a handful of white vioiets which 
grew near by. 

«<I reckon I can gin these to Mat, ef I 
get achance. Hit mought be the last I’ll 
ever gin her.”’ 

Then he continued his way in silence. 
The stems of the delicate, wax-like flowers 
were loosely clasped in his rough hand, 
while ever and anon he would Jook at them 
as if he wished that they might bear to her 
the message of his aching heart. 

Gus did not have long to wait after reach- 
ing the church, before Mat and Benson 
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Dorroh arrived. The fine team of the 
young Georgian came dashing up, and with 
many a bow and smile Dorroh assisted Mat 
to alight from the buggy, leaving her to stand 
beneath the branches of an old oak while he 
drove away to hitch his horses. 

Gus Roland’s heart, which had leaped 
into his throat on the approach of the ve- 
hicle, still seemed a stubborn impediment to 
his utterance as he saw his opportunity, and 
advanced to tender his floral offering. 

‘“‘Howdy, Mat,’’ he said, as he ap- 
proached with hat in hand, and the little 
bunch of violets extended toward her. 
«< These violets,’’ he stammered—*‘ I picked 
them along the road, and thought you would 
like to have them. You remember how you 
used to hunt everywhere for white violets ?”’ 

There was a mist before Gus’s eyes, as he 
felt Mat’s slender fingers lie for a single mo- 
ment upon his own as she clasped the stems 
of the little wild flowers. 

«Oh, thank you,’’ said Mat; <‘*it was 
so kind of you to think of me when you 
found them. I like them just as well as I 
used to, Gus,’’ she added, slowly and ina 
lower tone. 

Gus looked up into her eyes, and drew a 
quick breath. But just at this moment Ben- 
son Dorroh came up; and Gus quickly said 
*¢ Good bye, Mat,’’ and backed away. 

*¢ See,’’ said Mat with a smile as she held 
up the violets to Dorroh’s view; ‘aren’t 
they sweet ?’’ 

** Indeed, they are,’’ he answered as they 
turned and, side by side, entered the church. 

Gus’s heart-sickness filled him with a more 
intense pain as he narrowly watched the 
couple going into the house. 

«< Yes, I guess hit’s all fixed up between 
?em,’’ he muttered under his breath as he 
turned away, and seated himself in the shade 
of a tree. A few moments later he was 
alone in the yard, and the singing had begun 
inside. Zion church did not boast of an 
organ, and the hymns were all sung without 
an accompaniment. ‘The leader would re- 
peat the lines of the stanza, then ‘‘raise the 
tune,’’ when all would join in to swell the 
melody until from the little vale below the 
church would come the echo of the songs of 
praise. 

As Gus sat in the shade of an old oak in 
the yard, the singing was but a confusion of 
sounds in his ears. Finally he drew from 
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his pocket the little note book in which was 
the record of his improvement in grammar, 
and, carefully tearing out the written pages, 
listlessly reduced them to the smallest frag- 
ments which fell between his feet. Then as 
he glanced at the little pile of aébris from the 
crumbling of his pillars of hope, he slowly 
shook his head, and arose. 

Long before the singing was concluded 
Gus had wended his way toward home 
without having crossed the threshold of the 
church. 

Benson Dorroh returned to his home in 
Georgia on the following day. Gus Roland 
was sitting on a moss bank only a few rods 
up the river when he heard the Georgian’s 
vehicle rattle across the new bridge which 
spanned the stream below. 

On the following Sunday afternoon, when 
the rays of the setting sun cast long shadows 
toward the east, Gus Roland stopped at the 
gate in front of Mat McCall’s home. 

<<’ Pears like I jest can’t go ’thout see- 
in’ her onct more,’’ he muttered as his hand 
lingered on the latch. 

At last he pushed open the gate and en- 
tered the yard, striding softly along the walk 
toward the house. Off to the left was a 
vine-covered arbor, opening toward the 
road. Under this verdant canopy had been 
placed a rustic willow bench; and there, as 
Gus came to a break in the green hedge 
which lined the walk, he saw Mat seated. 
She held a book in her hand, but was not 
reading; the light had grown dim, and she 
was only sitting there gazing away into the 
distance where the lights and shadows of the 
mountain tops alternated with each other in 
pleasing order. 

‘¢ Thinkin’ o’ him now,”’ inaudibly mut- 
tered Gus as he gulped down the lump of 
his heart-sickness, which seemed rising to 
choke him, while he slowly advanced toward 
the arbor. As he entered, Mat Jooked 
quickly around, and smiling, offered her hand. 

««Oh Gus, I am so glad to see you,”” she 
said; ‘*I was just thinking—”’ 

A thrill of hope for a moment filled the 
young man’s breast, but as Mat turned away 
her head without finishing the sentence, the 
thrill died away again in Gus’s reflection 
that she must have been thinking of the other 
man. He leaned against a post which sup- 
ported the arbor, but did not yet trust him- 
self to speak. 
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««See,’’ said Mat, looking up into his face 
again. ‘I still have the violets you gave 
me last Sunday;’’ and she pressed her hand 
against her bosom where the little bunch of 
withered flowers lay. 

Gus was again thrilled for a moment, but 
again the joyful sensation passed away. The 
top of the sun’s disk had now disappeared 
behind the peak of a distant mountain, and 
the soft twilight stole in through the shrubs 
and trees. It was still some moments before 
Gus could speak. And at last, when he 
managed to form an utterance, he dared not 
look toward the face he loved. 

««Mat,”’ he said, as he gazed away across 
the yard to the right; «*I’ve come to tell 
you good bye.”’ 

««Why Gus, you are not going away, are 
you?’’ she asked in an anxious tone. 

“<Yes; I am going to Montana—leave 
to-morrow, I reckon.’’ 

«¢Oh Gus ! so soon, so far; I am so sor- 
ry!’’ she said in a trembling voice, while 
her head bent forward until her forehead 
rested on the end of the book which, with 
both hands, she held pressed against her 
knees. 

«<I thought it would be best for me to 
go, Mat; but I—I just couldn’t go without 
coming to tell you—.’’ Gus paused, un- 
able to finish the sentence; and for several 


moments there was deep silence beneath the 
arbor. 

At last Mat threw aside the book, and, 
rising from the bench, went slowly up to 
Gus, who had not yet turned his head. 
With glistening tears in her eyes she laid her 
hands gently upon the big young mountain- 
eer’s shoulders, and tiptoeing, kissed him on 
the sun-browned cheek, while her soft bosom 
lightly pressed against his breast. 

«©Oh, Gus,’? she murmured, ‘please 
don’t go! I love you so much; and I know 
you love me, don’t you, Gus?’’ Then 
she buried her face in the folds of his flannel 
shirt bosom. 

The young man’s arms suddenly closed 
about the form of Mat with such a frenzied 
impulse of joy, that it seemed he would 
crush her against his breast. 

«¢Oh Mat,”’ he cried, **do you really 
love me better than—than you do the other 
fellow ?”’ 

**T don’t love him at all, Gus; I just love 
you,’”’ came in muffled whispers from where 
the face rested against his shirt bosom. 

«<I amso happy, Mat; and if you'll have 
me, I reckon that’ll just about be heaven to 
me.”’ 

There was a slight extra pressure of the 
soft arms about his neck, that told him more 
than words. Cuarzes Stoan Rew. 
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ERTON — Richard Merton —had 
M been the great friend of my youth. 

We had fought our school-boy bat- 
tles back to back, metaphorically speaking. 
He had been the idol of the school—tall, 
handsome, fair, with bright blue eyes, always 
the foremost in every game, and undoubtedly 
the best scholar the school had turned out 
for many generations. The heroes of one’s 
boyhood mostly disappear from the arena of 
our after-life battle-fields, or turn out to be 
anything but heroes. Nevertheless, I had 
frequently wondered where Merton was,and 
what he was doing, when time passed by, 
and I saw and heard nothing of him. True, 
it was rumored that he had gone to India, 
that he was a high official in the Political 
Department, and the future hope of the 
Government; but rumors are usually untrue. 
Carrying in my mind his image as I had al- 
ways remembered him, my astonishment and 
dismay knew no bounds when, one afternoon, 
I met him in Piccadilly. Him, I say. Well, 
it might have been his spectre, the change 
for the worse was so apparent. Instead of 
the youth I had always treasured up in my 
memory, there tottered along a prematurely 
old man, with listless gait, bent shoulders, 
and stooping back, who, gazing furtively 
about him, seemed to be in constant ap- 
prehension of something terrifying. He 
would have passed me, had I not stopped 
him. I then noticed large black rings under 
his eyes, and a restless, weary look about 
them. 

«* Dick, old man,’’ I said—I had always 
called him by that name in our school-days 
—‘‘what are you doing here? I am de- 
lighted to see you. Where have you sprung 
from ?”” 

«¢ From India,’’ was the answer. ‘** But 
you doa’t say anything about my looks,’’ he 
added with some irony. ‘* Don’t you think 
I am looking well ?’’ 

I suppose my surprise at his altered ap- 
pearance showed itself in my face, and caused 
him to ask me the question. However, 
I replied frankly that indeed I thought him 
much altered, but trusted that a holiday in 
England would enable him to pull himself 
together. 

«sT am staying at the Albemarle,’’ he 
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said. ** Come round and have asmoke and 
let’s talk of old times.’ 

We got to his room, where a bright fire 
was blazing. Then Merton turned to me 
and asked— 

«« Why do you think I asked you if 1 was 
looking well just now ?”’ 

«<I suppost you feel a bit seedy.” 

«©No,”’ he said bitterly. «I wish that 
were all; it is far worse. A ‘sword of 
Damocles’ is hanging over me. No one 
can imagine the fearful’ dread when a man 
knows that his doom is impending—that the 
sword, in fact, may fall at any moment !”’ 

These words were said so desperately that 
I felt that indeed something very serious 
must have happened to have altered him so 
very much. 

«<Yes,’? he continued, speaking very 
eagerly and bending forward towards me. 
<< You see this dreadful change in me; you 
see that I have altered from a young man 
with every brilliant prospect I could desire to 
a broken-down old one. I have taken to 
opium. And all this change in my life was 
caused by the usual means—you can guess, 
perhaps—a woman. It will relieve me to 
tell you my story, if you will listen to it; 
for I don’t expect to be spared much longer,”’ 
and he smiled sadly. <‘* Not that there is 
much to tell, but it may interest you to know 
it when the tragedy ends.’’ 

«<I shall be only too delighted to hear,’’ 
I answered; for the mysterious manner in 
which my friend spoke interested me intensely. 
After gulping down some brandy, he began— 

«<Tt is now only about four years since I 
passed out very high up in Civil List to 
India. When I got to Bombay, I found I 
was posted to a station in Kashmir. I took 
my post, which was a good one, yet very 
lonely. There were no white people there, 
the nearest approach being a Kashmiri girl 
from the hills. Her name was Bhonda, and 
she was very beautiful, not quite sixteen, 
nearly as white as a European, with the 
lovely dark-brown eyes that natives in those 
parts almost always possess. She was, to 
begin with, flattered by my taking any notice 
of her, and used to follow me about, and 
rarely I looked up without seeing her watch- 
ing me from some corner of the veranda. 
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Platonic’ friendship is of course, absolutely 
unknown to Eastern women, and as Bhonda 
was no exception to the rule, it was not 
long before I became convinced that her love 
for me was intense and deep. 

««Some six months ago I went to the hills 
for a short holiday, and there I met a young 
English girl, a Miss Winifred Dumayne, 
who had only lately come out from home. 
All the English roses were blooming on her 
cheeks; she was as energetic and fresh as 
young English girls usually are, innocent and 
beautiful; and is it a wonder that I lost my 
heart to her, and asked her to share my name 
and my home? For an engagement-ring I 
gave her one set alternately with opals and 
pearls. I mention this as you will see in 
a moment its significance. 

««T was in the midst of my happiness 
when one morning Winifred came to me 
with a white face, and told me tearfully that 
her ring had been stolen from her finger in 
the night. She could not account for it in 
any way. She said the ring had not been 
taken off her finger when she went to bed, 
but on waking up in the morning it had dis- 
appeared. I tried to cheer her up, and told 
her not to mind, as I would get her another. 
The girl was, however, very much con- 
cerned, and left me only partly comforted ; 
but I thought little of the matter, and simply 
ordered another ring. That night I went 
to bed somewhat early, but, on reaching my 
room, was much taken aback to find Bhonda 
standing there waiting, I having no idea that 
she was not at my station. 

««« What are you doing here, Bhonda?’ 
I asked her, speaking in Hindostani. 

«<«T came to see my master,’ she replied, 
kneeling down tome. ‘His slave cannot 
live away from him any longer.’ 

«©You can imagine that I found this in- 
tention on her part not quite so acceptable 
as she wished. It is one thing for a bach- 
elor in a solitary station to like a pretty na- 
tive girl, but it is entirely another in a civil- 
ized place, and especially with one’s fiancée 
at hand. So I determined to tell her about 
Miss Dumayne, in the hope that she would 
see the futility of her attempts to keep me, 
would listen to reason, and, in consideration 
of a small allowance, leave me unmolested. 
Better had I said nothing. 

«<«¢Listen to me, Bhonda,” I said, seating 
myself on one of my boxes, Indian hotels 


not being too well furnished as a rule, and 
chairs being conspicuous by their absence. 
«Listen to me, and be sensible.’ 

«s«The sahib is my life,’ she murmured 
in reply, and, squatting at my feet, gazed 
fondly into my face. 

<«T felt very uncomfortable, but the ordeal 
must be gone through, so I commenced with 
a conciliatory remark. ‘You and I have 
always been great friends—’ 

«<«Not friends, sahib,’ she interrupted, 
looking curiously at me. 

«<< Friends,’ I repeated, firmly. «But 
now, Bhonda, it must end. I love an Eng- 
lish lady, and I am going to marry her.’ 

«¢ But the words had hardly left my lips 
when she sprang up from her sitting position 
and faced me like a young tiger, her eyes 
flashing with desperation, rage, and jealousy, 
and with her fists clenched she hissed— 

«<«Do you think that a Kashmiri girl will 
let you throw her aside at your will, and 
wed another woman? No, no, no! a thous- 
and, thousand times no! All my love has 
been given to you, and I would rather die 
than renounce you !’ 

«<« Bhonda,’ said I, sternly, ‘control your- 
self. I will not allow you to behave like 
this here.’ 

«<«Control myself!’ she repeated, scorn- 
fully. «You don’t know yet what a Kash- 
miri woman who loves can do. I have been 
your slave for so long a time. Oh, master, 
sahib, do not desert me!’ she sobbed, as 
she threw herself on her knees. 

<<<] will give you pay monthly—an al- 
lowance,’ I muttered, half doubting the way 
she would accept my offer. 

‘‘Her indignation and anger knew no 
bounds. Raising herself from the ground, 
and trembling with passion, she showed me 
Winifred’s ring. 

««« Beware!’ she cried. ‘Whenever you 
receive one of these stones, they are a warn- 
ing to you!’ and she pointed to the opals. 

«© «So you stole the ring?’ I exclaimed, 
and, taking a step towards her, endeavored 
to regain it. ‘Give it to me, you thief !’ 
but she only smiled scornfully, eluded my 
grasp, and vanished. 

«<I went to bed, but not to sleep, for the 
ominous threat sounded and resounded in 
my ears. First of all, I blamed her for her 
jealousy, and then I cursed myself for having 
ever compromised myself, J wondered if 
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she would go to Winifred Dumayne, and 
then dismissed the thought as improbable, 
for a native woman will never confess mat- 
ters to an English mem-sahib, even out of 
revenge. 

««Next morning I was relieved to find 
that all was well, and was just beginning to 
recover my spirits when I received a regis- 
tered letter through the post. On opening 
it a small stone dropped out, which to my 
consternation, I discovered to be one of the 
three opals in Winifred’s engagement ring. 
The first thing that occurred to me was— 
What would Bhonda do in revenge? She 
had told me to beware, and was undoubt- 
edly now on my track. I determined as a 
precaution, to tell the police to keep a watch 
over her, if she showed herself anywhere 
near at hand, and with that intention went 
to the police station, The inspector prom- 
ised to keep an eye on her, should she be 
about, and thanking him, I returned in due 
course to my hotel, and meeting Winifred, 
we went for a canter together, and her 
merry, laughing mood soon drove away all 
my worries. When returning to bed that 
night, after leaving the sweet society of 
Winifred, my conscience began to prick me, 
and I determined to tell the whole story of 
Bhonda next day to her, and with these 
thoughts in my mind I dropped into troubled 
slumbers. Next morning at daybreak, how- 
ever, I was awakened by my servant, who, 
standing by my bed, repeated, ‘Sahib, 
sahib !’ in the droning monotone adopted by 
natives when they wish to call a person. 

<©<«Kya hei?’ («What is it?’) I asked 
him, drowsily. 

«¢«The lady—the sahib’s lady has disap- 
peared in the night!’ he replied. 

<<] jumped out of bed, thoroughly awake, 
and anxiously asked him what he meaut. 

«««'The Miss Dumayne’s ayah went to her 
room this morning,’ he told me, ‘ and found 
she had disappeared in the night, and had 
taken no clothes or money.’ 

«At this intelligence I rushed as I was 
over to her father’s room, where I found 
him stupefied at the news, which I suppose 
he had just received. It was useless to talk 
to him, so I went and examined Winifred’s 
room. ‘There seemed to be no clue; she 
kad simply disappeared. All her boxes 
were unopened and untouched, so the mo- 
tive could not have been robbery, Then I 
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found a clue: on the pillow lay a pearl, one 
single pearl. ‘This, doubtless was to inform 
me that it was the first stroke of Bhonda’s 
revenge. Abduction is easily accomplished 
in India. Even English ladies sleep with all 
the doors and windows wide open, and I 
feared the police would not find any trace 
of Bhonda, and doubtless her accomplices. 
After waiting for two days longer, and doing 
my utmost, but unsuccessfully, to discover 
her, I returned in despair to my station. 

‘*To drown my cares and anxiety, I 
then began to take to smoking opium, and 
when under its influence I used to dream 
that Winifred and I were wandering hand- 
in-hand in some far-off Arcadia. Time 
droned on in this manner, when one day I 
received orders to present myself at Bombay, 
to superintend a distant plague-stricken dis- 
trict. 

«« Careless of life, I welcomed the change, 
as probably the bustle and business would 
help to drive some of my cares away, and 
went. About two days after I had been 
there I received one evening a second regis- 
tered letter and the second of the three opals; 
also this,’” and Merton produced a dirty 
slip of paper with the following scrawled on 
it: ‘10, Ebrahim Chawl, Kalbadevie’’— 
the writing being apparently that of a person 
who could hardly write in English characters. 

«<T must say here,’’ he continued, ‘that 
the plague even then was very bad, hun- 
dreds dying daily of it, concerning whom 
no report was made. ‘The district of Kal- 
badevie, that the address of the card bore, 
was one of the poorest and most stricken of 
any (it is now); but to continue: I did not 
waste a moment, but, calling up a gharry, 
drove as near to where I fancied the chawl 
must have been as was possible, leaving it 
only when the roads got too narrow for its 
progress. The evening was very hot, and 
over the city there seemed to hang a film 
which excluded every breath of fresh air. 
No gas-lamps shed their light, but a vast 
number of fires, one of which was placed 
outside every house stricken with the disease, 
gave their solemn warning to passers-by, and 
luridly illuminated the deserted streets. I did 
not meet a soul on my way, excepting an 
occasional funeral procession of some victim 
being carried to his last resting-place in the 
burning-ground, amidst the lamentations of 
relatives, 
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«<< At last I discovered the entrance to the 
chawl. As I opened the door, a most naus- 
eous effluvia pervaded the atmosphere, but 
the darkness inside for a moment prevented 
my seeing anything. My eyes becoming 
accustomed to the light, however, I per- 
ceived, reclining on a couch, the figure of .a 
native woman. I walked up to it, and, as 
I half dreaded yet somehow expected, found 
Bhonda. But, oh! what a change! No 
longer the beautiful Kashmiri girl I had 
known. Sickness, jealousy, and, I hope, 
conscience, had turned her into a ghastly 
living skeleton. As she turned her half- 
glazed eyes to me, I observed at once the 
unmistakable signs of the plague about her. 
Yet even then she brightened as she saw me, 
and a slight smile flickered for a moment on 
her features, as, holding out her arms, she 
murmured, ‘My love, my love is come! 
Now can f die happily.’ 

«<I pitied her. Yes, I pitied her, although 
it was through her my life had been ruined. 
Devotion like hers, so entirely Oriental, is 
almost unknown to us more cold-blooded 
Europeans, and so my just anger disappeared 
to some extent. 

«<«Bhonda,’ I said, «I grieve to see you 
like this. How have you come here, and 
why ?’ 

«<«For you,’ shereplied, ‘and for another 
purpose.” Then she told me that she and 
some of her caste had stolen away Winifred, 
gagged her, and dressing her as a native 
woman, had hidden her. 

«<«Why,’ I inquired bitterly, «did you 
do this wicked act ?’ 

«¢« The sahib loved me when he was 
with me, ’she replied, ‘and he loved the 
English lady when she was with him ;’ and 
so she had reasoned out that if Winifred was 
kidnapped I should soon forget her, and then 
Bhonda would be able toreturn to me again. 

«« Then I asked, ¢ And why came you to 
this horrible city ?’ 

«<A smile played on her features as she 
answered, ‘I would not kill her, but the 
plague could.’ 

«<¢ You fiend!’ I roared. * And where 
is she? What has happened to her? I will 
kill you surely ifa hair of her head has 
suffered !” 

«But Bhonda, with a supreme effort, 
managed to stagger up from her couch, say- 
ing, ‘Sahib, sahib, you must die too, and be 
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my master in your heaven,’ and endeavoured 
to embrace me, in the hope, I suppose, of 
dying in my arms, and giving me the con- 
tagion. 

«<I recoiled, however, demanding sternly 
that she should tell me where Winifred was. 

<< <Inside,’ she whispered hoarsely, and 
again tried to reach me, but I pushed her 
angrily away with my stick. This was the 
climax, and without a word Bhonda fell 
heavily on the ground—dead. Yes, dead, 
but with a smile on her face, as though she 
had died contentedly. 

«« The foetid atmosphere of the place was 
beginning to sicken me, especially with these 
surrounding horrors,but Bhonda’s last word, 
‘Inside,’ was ringing in my ears. I looked 
round the room, and saw in the further cor- 
ner a door—a sort of cupboard door. I 
opened it, and there—there lay the Winifred 
I had loved. Had loved, I say! Yes; 
Winifred lay there quite dead, and on her 
forehead lay a pearl—the second pearl. 
This, then, was the second step in the ladder 
of Bhonda’s revenge. 

«¢ My brain could not survive this tragedy 
of horrors, and, becoming a rushing, howling 
maniac, I ran screaming through the streets, 
jumping over, I am told, the fires of warning, 
persons imagining probably that I was the 
person who is now politely called Prince 
Lucio. 

««Some Europeans eventually seized me, 
and, after a short medical examination,I was 
sent home on sick leave; but the rest and 
comfort of the ship quieted me somewhat, 
and before we reached London I recovered 
my reason, but it is a question whether it is 
a blessing or not,’’ he added gloomily. 

«*Poor old chap!’’ I commiserated. 
«« What a beast that native woman was !”’ 

«© No,’’ he objected. ‘*I should not have 
made a fool of myself, to begin with. An 
Anglo-Indian should know what the passion 
of an Eastern woman is like. ‘They do not 
often love, but if they do—well, they stop 
at nothing. 

«« Bhonda’s death does not necessarily end 
her revenge. Indeed, so far from it, that 
to-day I received, under registered cover,the 
third opal. How or when I shall meet my 
death I do not know, but certain it is that 
before a week is over I shall no longer be in 
the land of the living.’” 

«« But man,”’ I exclaimed, <é let the Scot- 
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land Yard police know if you think you have 
any secret enemy. You surely won’t allow 
yourself to be murdered without making any 
attempt to save yourself ?’”’ 

**Scotland Yard detectives!’? Merton 
said scornfully. | ‘** They would not be any 
good against cunning Indians. If I filled 
my room with them, an Indian would find 
out a way of getting at me.”’ 

I tried to persuade him, but it was of no 
use, and to cheer him up, asI left I said I 
would look him up again in a few days ; but 
his last words to me were— 

«* You will never see me alive again.”’ 


* * * * * 


He was right. Three days afterwards, 
on taking up the Standard, I saw the fol- 
lowing:—- 





The House-Husband, 


** Mysterious OccurrENcE AT A Lonpon Hote. 


‘¢ A few days ago, a Mr. Merton from India took 
a room at the Albemarle Hotel. Yesterday morning 
the chamber-maid, getting no answer to her knocks, 
reported the matter to the manager, who, with the as- 
sistance of the police, broke in the door. It was then 
discovered that the unfortunate gentleman had been 
killed by a small cobra, which was found coiled up on 
his breast. At first it was surmised that he had acci- 
dentally brought the snake in his boxes from India,but 
the mysterious part of the occurrence is that on Mr. 
Merton’s forehead lay a pearl. This has, we under- 
stand, been handed over to the Scotland Yard author- 
ities, to see if they can make anything of the matter. 
No doubt this clue will afford them much assistance, 
and we trust, if there has been any foul play, it will be 
quickly brought to light.”” 


I went to Scotland Yard, and told the police 
what I had heard. But from that day to 
this nothing further has been discovered of the 
executors of Bhonda’s revenge. 

Wituam Beaumont. 
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r | MHE kitchen of a New York flat is 

about the size of a sedan chair, but 
; sometimes, when it is five stories in 
the air there is a view of sky, and house-tops 
and the crowded river that is very enlarging 
to the soul. Tallboys had a view of this 
kind to cheer him as he leaned in a feeble 
way against the sill, and listened to the ket- 
tle’s song and his wife’s clear tones. Tallboys 
was a newspaper man, but for months past 
he had been ill, and now he was ordered 
rest, and country air, and hearty food. It 
would have been as wise to give a tonic to a 
starving man. ‘To Tallboys, rest meant des- 
titution. When the brain stopped, every- 
thing else must stop. But Mrs. Tallboys 
did not think so. 

She stood now before her husband with 
her elbow crooked and her fist clenched, 
her small pink thumb looking up in a defiant 
way over the knuckle of her first finger. 

«© You cannot deny it, Fred,’’ she said 
with some heat. ‘*Only feel my muscle, 
and you will confess that it is as big and hard 
as a base ball.’’ 

Mrs. Tallboys was a woman with level 
eyebrows, a scrap of a nose and a chin with 
a melting dimple. Such women, particularly 
when they have gray eyes and measure five 


feet two are accustomed to being obeyed. 
Tallboys encircled the little lady’s biceps, 
and assumed a look of mild wonder. 

«<The heart of a step-mother is as mush 
in comparison,’’ he murmured. _ His kind, 
tired eyes looked down on her with the 
amused apprehension of a man who has 
married a wilful woman with an inventive 
mind. 

«© Thank you, Fred. I knew you would 
say so. Now I want you to keep in mind 
how strong I am, stronger thana great many 
boys, you know, and very healthy.”’ 

«« Are you trying to intimidate me?”’ 

She raised tenderly reproachful eyes. 

««Do you think I would, dear, when you 
have been so ill? I only want to find a 
way to cover up your poor bones, and fat is 
so expensive! But listen to me and keep 
saying, ‘She is strong and healthy.’ I have 
a plan, Freddie!”’ 

It was a very wonderful plan. Tallboys 
leaned against the sill and listened. Mrs. 
Tallboys sat down behind a table with a 
paper and pencil, and pulled wisps of 
straight, brown hair about her ears, till the 
units and the tens and the hundreds behaved 
like men, and said and did whatever she 
wanted. This was the plan. They must 
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buy a farm, some chickens, and a cow, a 
mule (just as good asa horse, you know, 
but cheaper on- account of his ears and tail ) 
and a wagon. As for the vegetables, they 
were a mere nothing. 

««And how shall we pay for it all?*’ 
asked Fred. <¢* With doctors’ bills?’ 

«<There is my two thousand dollars, 
Fred, that Uncle Jerry invested for me. It 
will buy a beautiful farm. Oh, do let me 
sell out the stock to-morrow, and Fred you 
will find that in the littlest while we shall be 
able to pay everything. The chickens 
alone, if we begin with but a single hen, 
will soon lay the doctor’s fears to rest, and 
the mule—’’ 

«©Oh! the mule will take care of our 
other creditors, will he? I had forgotten 
the mule.’’ 

«<Don’t laugh, Fred. People will hire 
the mule to draw their loads, and he will 
cost absolutely nothing. We can feed him 
on thistles.’” 

Tallboys did not laugh, for his wife’s face 
was flushed with enthusiasm. 

«« Angelica,’’ he said, ‘*it is a most per- 
fect plan; but where doI come in? Will 
you offer me a situation as scare-crow ?”’ 

<< Fred, dear,’’ she answered, with pucker- 
ed brows ‘*I have thought of that. No, I 
don’t mean the scare-crow, but what the 
doctor said about avoiding the sun, and the 
cold winds, and everything in fact that 
makes up a farmer’s life, and oh! Fred, I 
am so much afraid you will object, but this 
solution of mine is the very cream of my 
plan.”’ 

«« You talk like a dairy-maid already, An- 
gelica. It is a good omen.”’ 

She did not unbend her brows. «If 
you don’t consent it will break my heart,’’ 
she pleaded. ‘*Remember what I said 
about being strong and healthy. Well, I 
shall do the farming, Fred, and you’’— 
with a stifled sob—** you will keep house.”’ 

She flung herself into his arms and burst 
into tears, and he soothed her in a voice 
that trembled with suppressed laughter. At 
last she stepped back, still clinging to his 
hands, and looked at him. ‘Then their 
united merriment shook the floor of the flat 
above, and the pale little woman who sat 
there smiled in sympathy. 

Mrs. Tallboys’ will was done. The stock 
was sold, and the farm bought. Even the 


mule was in his stall eating hay, until the 
thistle season should be more advanced. Mrs. 
Tallboys went costumed in a farmer’s hat, a 
skirt of blue ticking, and armed with a hoe. 
Tallboys himself looked wan and ridiculous 
in a gingham apron with a bib. 

«« We shall feel more in the spirit of the 
thing, if we dress our parts,’’ said Mrs. Tall- 
boys, and she tied his apron strings in a bow 
in the middle of his back. 

Breakfast was over. It was seven o’clock 
and the spring landscape was dewy and 
faintly green. Mrs. Tallboys had cooked 
breakfast, but that was the last bit of house- 
work that was to fall to her lot for many 
months. 

<< You are sure you don’t want any hints, 
Fred dear?’’ she asked. She put down her 
hoe and took up a pail. 

«I don’t believe I shall need any, thank 
you,”’ said Fred in a plucky way. ‘Feeling 
very determined he tried to shove his hands 
into his pockets, but the apron interfered. 

*¢ Very well. I will go and milk the 
cow,”’ said Mrs. 'Tallboys. She lingered ong 
the doorstep a moment, as though loth to 
leave her husband, but at Jast, with a wafted 
kiss, she disappeared. 

Tallboys was alone. He looked about the 
kitchen. What should he do first? He sat 
down on the table to light his pipe and think 
it out. The pipe wouldn’t light, and he 
threw one of the burnt matches into the milk 
pitcher. He fished it out with his fingers, 
and looked guiltily over his shoulder to see if 
anyone had caught him in the act. Then 
he sat down again, unfortunately in the but- 
ter-dish. That reminded him. He must 
wash the dishes of course, and then he could 
sit on the table without injuring the butter. 
So he washed the dishes and dried them and 
piled them on the shelves, and then he felt 
hugely satisfied with himself, and went back 
to the table, and fell into a brown study. 

A timid voice recalled him from his lotos- 
eating. A girl in a sunbonnet was gazing in: 
the doorway, with a wide smile and round 
eyes. The words that had slipped through 
her smile were words of wonder and interest. 
He felt himself their object, and groped 
hurriedly for the bow that decked the middle 
of his back. ' 

«« What do you want ?’’ heasked. The 
flustered sternness of his look awed the child. 

«¢ Pleas’m,’’ she drawled, «« Mar tole me 
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ter see of she could hev yer washin’ ter do. 
Please’m she needs the work awful bad, an’ 
she says she’ll do it awful nice. Please’m 
she’ll be awful much obliged if yer’ll give 
her yer washin’.’’ 

Tallboys had found his bow, and wished 
to gain time. 

«« What,”’ he asked, ‘*is your mother’s 
name ?”” 

«« Please’m she’s Mrs. Huckings, she is, 
an’ she says if she ken hev yer washin’ she’]l 
like it awful much, an’ she’ll do it awful 
nice, if yer’ll only let her hev it. Please’m 
mar says—”’ 

Tallboys in desperation tore off a string 
and came out of his apron. 

«<Tell your mother,’’ he commanded 
with fierce dignity, ¢¢ tell Mrs. Huckings that 
I am sorry about the washing, but I am going 
to do it myself.’”” He towered above her 
with his arms folded. 

The little girl opened her mouth wider 
than before; in fact she reminded Tallboys 
of pictures of Jonah’s whale, but she made 
no sound, and after a little turned and fled. 

A moment later Angelica appeared look- 
ing much depressed. 

«*Our cow has gone dry,’’ she said 
mournfully. She held toward her husband 
a pail in which a thimbleful of milk trickled 
about. ‘She is such a nice-tempered, ac- 
commodating cow,’’? Mrs. Tallboys went 
on, ‘it doesn’t seem like her to go dry in a 
single night.’” 

Here was indeed a calamity. The be- 
reaved young couple stood with bowed heads 
on either side of the almost empty pail, and 
a Jarge tear fell into it with a splash. 

**« Angelica, it will never do to begin 
watering the milk,’’ Tallboys remonstrated. 
«It is not as if we were going to sell it.’’ 

Mrs. Tallboys wiped her eyes with her 
husband’s apron. 

<< Perhaps I didn’t do it quite right,’’ she 
said. ‘*When Mr. Huckings comes with 
the mail, I will ask his advice.”’ 

Mr. Huckings’ advice was cheap at fifty 
cents. Under his management the cow 
yielded several quarts and Mrs. Tallboys 
learned the art. He said his farm ‘‘ad- 
joured”’ theirs, and he wouldn’t charge 
neighbors what he did other folks. He was 
a man with a large nose, through which he 
trumpeted like an elephant, and Mrs. Tall- 
boys had an immense respect for his opinion. 


>? 


The House-Husband. 


After he grew familiar with them he 
would often sit silently watching Tallboys 
peel potatoes, or Mrs. Tallboys hoe corn- 
hills, and would change his quid from cheek 
to cheek with a sarcastic snort. 

Luckily the little farm had been well 
planted by its former owner. The meadows 
were laid down, the potatoes were doing 
nicely, everything went on as well as could 
be expected. The first week indeed was a 
trial.  Tallboys scalded his wrist, broke 
much china, and forgot to dust. Moreover, 
when his mistakes were pointed out, he lost 
his temper. Mrs. Tallboys took early peas 
for weeds and rooted them up; she didn’t 
know how to harness the mule, and when 
Tallboys joked about it, she reminded him 
of the way he made up beds. Sometimes 
they went through an entire meal in sulky 
silence, eating strange food, and drinking 
weird, dark drinks. 

But one day there was a reconciliation. 
Mrs. Tallboys in tears confessed that she 
wanted help to make the Brahma hen set. 
She would not set—nothing could induce 
ther. A man’s strength was needed. And 
Tallboys implored permission to send their 
wash to Mrs. Huckings. 

«« If you will consent to that, Angelica, I 
will see to the Brahma hen.’’ 

So truth and peace met together under the 
gabled roof, and the days were long and 
happy, and the evenings short and drowsy, 
and at last Tallboys learned to make good 
coffee, and nothing was left to be desired. 

The busy hay-making season passed. 
Mrs. Tailboys hired two boys and a mow- 
ing machine. She and they took turns driv- 
ing the mule and pitching the hay. Her 
face and hands turned as brown asa gypsy’s. 
Tallboys used to spread the table for supper 
in the grape arbor. The mellow sunshine 
stealing betwen the broad leaves, the bunches 


‘of young grapes plump and half .hidden, the 


pretty girl with ruddy cheeks, and the smoke 
that curled from his pipe, brought him 
dreams of Spain and Italy, and of the *¢ glory 
that was Greece.”’ 

He had begun writing again. Mrs. Tall- 
boys was not in the secret, for she would 
have objected. She often said, ‘‘ What a 
grand rest your brain is having, Freddie!”’ 
So when she came in sight he stuffed his 
manuscript into a drawer of the cupboard, 
and fell to mopping the floor. It was a 
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novel he was writing, and it was so good 
that he often finished a chapter in a glow of 
satisfaction. By the time October came, 
and he had made his first pumpkin pie, and 
Mrs. Tallboys had fed it to the mule, he 
was nearing the end. His characters were 
up to their necks in tragedy, and it only 
needed the last minor chord, and that sympa- 
thetic dog, the public, would have its nose 
in the air, howling. 

Somehow, Tallboys felt his heroine’s mis- 
fortunes so deeply that it depressed him. 
He went about with solemn eyes, and at 
night, in dreams, he saw Pauline kill herself, 
sometimes in one way, sometimes in another. 
That was what delayed the completion of 
the tale. Pauline was to die, he had passed 
sentence, but the best means of shuffling off 
her mortal coil was still undecided. 

He sat brooding over it one evening before 
the kitchen fire, when he glanced up, and 
caught a strange look in his wife’s eyes. 

««What are you thinking of, Fred ?’’ she 
asked. 

<<] was thinking,’’ he answered truthfully, 
«< of the best way to commit suicide.”’ 

In a moment she was clinging to him. 

«©QOh, Fred!’’ she moaned, ‘it is the 
housekeeping. I knew something was the 
matter. It is driving you out of your mind. 
All night you talk in your sleep of dreadful 
things, and cry out, ‘ Pauline shall die!’ 
At first I was jealous, but then I knew it was 
the housekeeping, and the worry, and that 
pumpkin pie. Oh, my poor darling! my 
Freddie! ”’ 

Then Tallboys had to tell the truth. 
He brought his precious manuscript and read 
it to her, hour after hour, till the oil lamp 
took to smelling and the candles sputtered 
low. She listened in rapt attention. She 
laughed at his humor, her lips quivered over 
his pathos, his tragedy made her tremble. 
Tallboys felt he had never fully loved Angelica 
till now. Just as he was falling asleep she 
woke him to say, ‘*‘ Freddie, do you remem- 
ber the little, lame duck ; the one the weasel 
didn’t eat ?”’ 

Tallboys assented. 

«« Well, I am going to call her Pauline.’’ 


Tallboys patted his wife’s hand. <«« You 
spoil me, dear,’’ he murmured sleepily. 

Another week was spent in polishing what 
was already written, but no inspiration came. 
The heroine would not die in any new or 
original way. ‘Tallboys grew desperate. 
The house began to wear a disheveled air, 
and one hot day when the weather was sultry 
as August, he sat all the morning over his 
writing, and forgot to get the dinner. ‘That 
afternoon there was a thunder shower. The 
bolts fell unpleasantly close at hand, and the 
hail was destined to be chronicled in the 
local paper. When it grew quieter Mrs. 
Tallboys went to look at her live stock, and 
returned with a sad step. 

«« Freddie,’’ she said, entering the kitchen. 
«¢ Something has happened. Pauline is dead.’’ 

«*I only wish she were!’’ murmured the 
disheartened author. 

Mrs. Tallboys paid no attention. *¢ Poor 
little creature! She was drinking from the 
puddle at the foot of the lightning-rod, and 
she was struck. I suppose ss 

But her sentence was never finished. 
Tallboys was pounding the table with his fist. 

«*T have it!’’ he shouted, «*I have it! 
She shall grasp a live wire.’’ 





The novel was a success. Before the 
winter was over the money and the press 
notices began to pour in. There was not 
much outdoor work this time of the year, 
so Mrs. 'Tallboys did the cooking. 

Tallboys himself was writing another 
book, at the request of his publishers. It 
was very exciting, but it did Tallboys good. 
He was growing fat and rich together. Next 
summer they were going to build an addition 
to the farmhouse, and hire a man to do the 
heavy work and a girl to cook. 

«<I am afraid I shall not have enough to 
do to keep me happy,’’ objected Mrs. 
Tallboys. 

«<I will give you a flower-garden and a 
bicycle,’’ said her husband, growing reckless. 

Some people do not have their just rewards 
in this world, but Tallboys received his so 
quickly that time and space were practically 
eliminated. Ann Devoore. 




















A Duck-Hunt in Dakota. 


oc 7 ; MEAL? They’re as thick as flies 

down on Grass River,’’ they 

told us. ‘That made Tom and 
I crazy, of course. We were spending our 
vacation in Dakota, and our appetite for 
slaughter was still unappeased. So Jim 
agreed to take us along the next time he 
drove over to the corral, and wind up the 
trip with some shooting. 

Jim was our host. He wore big boots, a 
slouch hat, and an air somewhat between 
that of a bandit and a stage farmer. That 
was because he owned the ranch. To be 
sure, he spent ten months of the twelve in a 
lawyer’s office in Chicago, while his brother 
ran the ranch, and there was an uneasy sus- 
picion that he didn’t know a calf froma 
cow, but he religiously kept up his Wild 
West réle. 

And so one day we started. The corral 
was some twelve miles from the ranch, but 
we got over the ground in no time—the 
three of us in a two-wheeled cart drawn by 
a big, raw-boned horse, one-eyed and 
vicious, but a good traveler. Part of the 
way there was a well-worn road, and on it 
we passed a party of men from the ranch 
trying to right a load of hay which had 
been overturned by a stone. Jim joked 
them pretty roughly as we went by. He 
always can see a joke on another man. 

We stayed at the corral till late in the 
afternoon, and then drove over to the river, 
perhaps three miles away. There was no 
sign of it until we were on its very banks, 
for it flowed along some twenty or thirty 
feet below the level of the surrounding 
country in a channel cut by its own modest, 
retiring self. Each side was thick with 
trees, none of them, however, venturing 
above the protecting banks, and it was right 
here that the ducks were waiting for us. 

We didn’t need decoys. We just sta- 
tioned ourselves in a row, the outside two 
drawing near the middle man as they shot, 
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and after two hours of these tactics we had 
eighty odd fat teal for our work. 

Then it was time to start home. But it 
was evident that in some way we had hurt 
the feelings of our one-eyed steed, for when 
we were safely packed into the cart with our 
ammunition and game, he refused to budge. 
When at last we got him started, it was 
beginning to grow dark, and I asked Jim if 
he was certain he knew the way home. He 
didn’t even answer. He only grunted con- 
temptuously. I might have known better. 

To my relief, we soon found ourselves on 
a cattle track, and before long the lights of 
the corral showed in the distance. 

«« Now, there’s a big hill here,’’ said 
Jim. ‘I’m not going to climb it again. 
We will go around.”’ 

Just then we came on a man from the 
corral, with a lantern, staking out young 
calves for the night. 

«<Hi!’’ called Jim, ‘‘we can drive 
round this hill all right, can’t we?’’ and 
didn’t wait to hear the answer. ‘Tom and 
I thought it was a ticklish matter for three 
city men to try to explore a Dakota prairie 
in the dark, and we said so, but of course 
that didn’t change Jim’s resolve. He merely 
gave his hat an extra slouch and held the 
reins a little looser and proceeded to drive 
round that hill. 

It was starlight and the prairie looked 
vaster than ever. On and on we drove, 
the big bay never flagging. I looked at my 
watch—two hours and more since we left 
the corral and no sign of the ranch yet. It 
had taken us less than half as long to drive 
over in the morning. Jim pushed his hat 
back more like an ordinary mortal and was 
less condescending in his occasional remarks. 
He also looked sharply from side to side 
with an extreme carelessness which deceived 
nobody. Tom and I preserved the silence 
of unjustly reviled prophets on the verge of 
vindication. We had said we would get 
lost, and now we were lost and we knew it. 

Suddenly we saw a light in the distance. 
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Jim’s hat grew more confident and Tom and 
I less conspicuously resigned. It turned out 
to be a man with a lantern staking out 
calves, 

«« Well, what in the dickens are you fel- 
lows up to? Where do you think you’re 
goin’ ?”’ he greeted us when Jim drove into 
the circle of light. 

It was the same man and the same corral. 
We had driven hard for two hours in a 
circle. When Jim had recovered a little, the 
man asked what horse we were driving. 

«« A big bay fool of a horse, balky as the 
devil,’’ Jim growled. 

The man laughed more than seemed nec- 
essary. ‘* Why, of course! That’s Big 
Billy, and he’s one-eyed. No wonder you 
went round in a circle !”’ 

Jim was not in a mood for conversation, 
so we started again immediately. <¢ See 
that star?’’ said the calf man. ‘Just 
drive as straight as you can toward that star 
and you’]l get to the ranch all right.”’ 

Tom and I glued our eyes to it and 
winked turn and turn about so as not to lose 
it, and even Jim condescended to glance 
superciliously at it now and then, and so at 
last we came safely to the road. 

Then we all breathed freer and Jim sent 
Big Billy along flying. It was not any too 
light and I ventured to recall the load of 
hay which had come to grief that morning. 

«*Don’t you suppose I could see a load 
of hay in the road ahead of me?’’ Jim in- 
quired sarcastically. 

«« But they may have moved the hay and 
left the stone,’’ I suggested. 

Jim snorted contemptuously. Just then 
there was a crash. We had found the stone. 
Jim was sitting between us on the very nar- 
row seat and he rose swiftly into the air and 
sailed over Big Billy’s head to find a resting 
place on the prairie grass. Tom and I were 
too tightly wedged in to be easily dislodged 
and we stayed on the seat, but the seat, alas ! 
was flat on the ground, for the wheels were 
two heaps of kindling wood on either side of 
the road. And Big Billy, the vicious and 
reviled, stood meekly by when, with a kick 
or two, he could have won freedom and 
revenge at once. 

We gathered ourselves together, hung our 
game and shell bags over Billy’s back, fol- 
lowed the road two weary miles, and came 
in sight of the ranch just at midnight, 
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There was a lantern hung high on a flag- 
pole over the house, men with lanterns were 
running to and fro, and half a dozen horses 
were standing saddled by the door, 

Jim's hat was positively flabby as we 
walked slowly in and the men shouted 
recognition, 

«« Well, what in thunder ’’—began Jim’s 
brother. ‘Then, ‘* Where’s the cart??? © 

<«¢ Down the road a ways,’’ Jim said with 
a weak smile. <‘*There’s a couple of 
wheels off, though.”’ 

Gitman Sacer. 


We Ride a Tandem Now. 


This spring I bought a cycle 
"Of almost perfect make, 

The latest kind of saddle, 
The newest style of brake; 

And cried ‘* Adieu to flirting, 
Ye gods attest my vow, 

I do not need a sweetheart 
I’ve something better now.” 


> 


I rode beside the river, 
I rode adown the glade, 
But O, one fateful morning 
I met a bonny maid 
Who flouted my advances. 
A frown was on her brow; 
She said, ‘*I want no lovers, 
I’ve something better now.”’ 


The season’s growing later, 
We’ ve both our cycles sold, 
For Cupid plumed his arrow 
And strung his bow of gold; 
Beside the laughing river 
We’ve made another vow: 
‘¢Than this there’s nothing better, 
We ride a tandem now.”’ 
Lauia Mitcuett. 


My Grandmother’s Garden. 


OE tells in one of his mystical poems 

of that enchanted garden, where a 
silver veil of light fell upon ‘*the up- 
turned faces of a thousand roses,’’ and as I 


‘write there comes to me the gorgeous color- 


ing, the blended odors of many a garden 
beautiful where I have dreamed sweet 
dreams, and the recollection of these fragrant 
loitering places is now a potpourri of sweet 
memories. The flaming poppies and peonies 
and the laden rose-vine of a Breton garden, 
where the flowers seemed to grow from very 
love of growing, or was it from love of the 
merry maiden who was singing a gay chan- 
sonette as she labored among them ? 
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A garden in Florence, where desolate 
nymphs stood patiently in marble bondage, 
and the crystal drops from the ruined foun- 
tain fell like the beads from a rosary, until I 
fancied the fountain was a nun, and the 
pearly beads were not prayers but memories, 
that dropped—dropped—dropped from the 
mossy basin. 

Then, too, there was an old Spanish gar- 
den, where the waxy oleanders made a 
grateful shade, and the air was redolent of 
violets and spice; and a southern garden, 
with waving palms and orange trees abloom, 
and yellow jasmine clambering o’er the gar- 
den wall and suffocating me with incense 
from its golden cups, until I was drunken 
with delight and perfume, and my heart 
seemed bursting with joy and longing, and 
Jove and hope, and the worship of all things 
beautiful. And lovelier still was this same 
Eden when the glorious magnolias gleamed 
like stars among the emerald leaves, and the 
cape jessamines opened their snowy petals. 
There a mocking-bird sang all the day and 
stopped not throughout the moonlit night, 
and a voice sweeter than flower odors or 
song of bird was saying: 

‘‘Then all things look strange in the pure golden 
ether; 

We walk through the garden with hands linked 

together, 

And the lilies look large as the trees; 

And as loud as the birds sing the bloom-loving bees; 

And the birds sing like angels, so mystical fine, 

And the cedars are brushing the archangel’s feet, 


And time is eternity, love is divine, 
And the world is complete.”” 


These are some of the memories that rise 
from the dry, dead leaves of my potpourri. 

And yet, more dear to me than odorous 
courts and tinkling fountains, than even 
moonlit gardens in farthest southland, is that 
delight of my childhood—my grandmother’s 
garden. Many the year since I wandered 
there, and she who once so lovingly tended 
it has long ago gone to her rest, and yet to- 
day I see it as it looked to my childish eyes. 
No hot-house plants were there, no triumph 
of the florist’s skill, no freaks of any kind. 
The hardy althea (I do not even know if 
that is its name, but it is what I thought she 
called it then) grew by the fence in stiff 
bushes, and in its pink and white blossoms 
the bumble bee lay buzzing through the 
sleepy hours, and came out surfeited with 
sweets and covered with yellow pollen. | 





Out of Doors. 


remember, too, that the wood of this shrub 
was aromatic and sweet to chew. If you 
entered by the side gate you must pass these 
sentinels, and then you would find yourself 
in a parterre of roses— 


*¢ The moss rose and the musk rose, 
Maiden blush and royal dusk rose.”’ 


Not the great double proud beauties of 
to-day, but such as bloomed in the Jong ago. 
Some were palest pink, almost smothered in 
curtains of green moss, some were white and 
some were cream, but those I loved the best 
of all were the rich crimson velvet roses, 
whose petals fell wide apart and showed a 
golden crown. Where did they get the 
wondrous dye that colored those vivid petals? 
Where the sheen and where the texture, 
finer than wing of butterfly? In all my 
wanderings I have not found any flower that 
has learned their secret. 

Beside my grandmother’s window climbed 
a long rose-vine, and its flowers were little 
yellow rosettes, with so many tiny leaves 
you were led to believe an aster had wedded 
with a rose and this their offspring. As you 
went on, you came to many beds, bordered 
with prim boxwood, ‘where all rainbowed 
flowers were heaped together’’ in kaleido- 
scopic confusion. 


‘¢Deep violets you liken to 
The kindest eyes that look on you, 
Without a thought disloyal; 
And cactuses a queen might don 
If weary of a golden crown, 
And still appear as royal. 


‘¢ Pansies for ladies all—I wis 
That none who wear such brooches miss 
A jewel in the mirror; 
And tulips children love to stretch 
Their fingers down, to feel in each 
Its beauty’s secret nearer.”” 


Side by side grew the flowering peach 
and almond trees, a clump of pink and crim- 
son bloom, and the mock orange with its 
bridal offering; here the sunflower -followed 
her god with stately inclination, tall holly- 
hocks towered above my head, and within 
easy reach of my eager hands were tiger 
lilies and tangles of sweet peas, jonquils and 
starry narcissus, flaunting peonies and pop- 
pies, snap-dragons and fretful touch-me-nots, 
robust zinnias and the marigold ‘* whose 
courtier face echoes the sun,’’ bachelor’s 
buttons, masses of phlox and petunias, a 
snow drift of candy-tuft and the miller that 
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ever was dusty and yet never went near the 
grinding, the dainty larkspur and the pretty 
by night, bushes of golden rod and spiraa— 
all these and a score of other old favorites 
grew in my grandmother’s garden, with 
cedars standing by like melancholy guar- 
dians. Under the parlor window was a 
little bed of lilies of the valley, that no one 
ever pulled because the little girl I never 
saw, and yet who—oh, mystery—would 
have been my aunt, had gone to sleep with 
them in her hand. 

Every spring a colony of blue-eyed Kates 
came yp in one corner of the yard, and J 
used to fill my apron with these favorites and 
make them fight by catching their heads to- 
gether and pulling until one came off, and 
left the other an unwilling victor. 

How often have I gathered these flowers 
of every‘hue until I could carry no more, 
and strewing them around me in the shade 
of the great hickory-nut tree, dreamed of the 
fairies that lived in the lily’s cup and longed 
and longed to see one come out. How 
light of heart I was. What visions came to 
me there—such visions, alas, as will never 
come again! How I would start at the 
sound of a nut falling from the tree above 
me, and my eyes would grow round with 
anticipation and wonder, for then I had not 
lost faith in anything, and firmly believed 
the fairies were alive and all around me, and 
I would wonder if some friendly little pigmy 
had thrown the nut at me, and I would 
softly beg it to come down. 

Many years after with what supreme pity 
did I say toa playmate: ‘**Did you never 
have a grandmother who lived in the coun- 
try and had a beautiful garden?’’? And how 
much I felt she had missed, and how sorry 
I was for her even though she did tell of a 
grandmother who lived in a big fine house 
and had such wonderful things. I could 
only shake my head compassionately, and I 
quite convinced her that she had been very 
badly treated in the distribution of grand- 
mothers. 

There was also a latticed summer-house 
in this most delightful of gardens, covered 
with honeysuckle, where a jolly pair of blue 
birds came each year to build their nest, and 
where later the little blue birds tumbled 
awkwardly among the cool vines until cour- 
age and wings were strong enough for flight. 
And then one day they soared away into the 
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great world and came not back to the home 
nest, even as I one day went forth and came 
back no more. Do they still remember as I 
do that fragrant bower, where an empty nest 
dangles in the breeze? Do they ever smell 
the mingled fragrance of rose and honey- 
suckle and mignonette, and long to go back 
to the dear old home? And though they 
sing "neath sunny skies in flowery woodlands 
are they ever quite as happy, I wonder, as 
they were in my grandmother’s garden? 
KaTHLEEN Gray NELson. 


The Ballad of the Fishing Smack. 


One sang of old of the fishers three, 

Who, while the land wind outward blew, 
Sailed far away on the stormy sea 

While over them flitted the gray sea mew; 
And the harbor moaned, as harbors do, 

While the petrel flitted across their track, 
Till the women wept, and the children too, 

As they said good-bye to the fishing smack. 


But another song I sing to you, 
For other fishers and fish there be, 
And this is a tale of fishers two, 
Who went to fish on a grassy lea ; 
I carried a rod, and in careless glee 
On the wary trout would make attack, 
But with unseen tackle for men fished she, 
And her landing net was a fishing smack. 


We both sat under a shady tree, 
And over the brook my line I drew, 
But she persistently bobbed for me 
With a rosy cheek and two eyes of blue ; 
Oh, the click of the reel full well she knew ! 
For never once did the line get slack 
Till round about her my arms I threw 
And her lips met mine—in a fishing smack. 


L’ ENVOI. 
My haul for the day was troutlets two, 
So small that I blushed to bring them back ; 
But a stout six-footer my lady drew 
Safely to land in that fishing smack. 
Wintnrop Packarp. 


A Southern Summer Breakfast. 
N PROPERLY planned summer break- 


fast, in all climes, is as cool as the 

markets can furnish and the taste 

of the housekeeper can make it, but there 

are possibilities in a summer breakfast in the 

South, the development of which means a 

meal fit for the sea nymphs in delicate cool- 

ness and grace, and sufficient to fill the ideal 
of a sybarite in gastronomic seductions. 

The luxurious Southerner has her coffee 

and rolls in her own chamber like the 
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Frenchwoman, and it is not until an hour 
or so after she arises that the matter of the 
mid-day breakfast is considered; and unto 
her and all her sisters I would say, Go out 
on the latticed, vine-clad back piazza, and 
look over the flowers that the sable maid has 
gathered in the early morning for the vases. 
Choose from the dew-wet mass of blossoms 
lying in the big waiter on the broad shelf. 
Look them over with an eye to the ones 
that suggest the lightness, the diaphanous 
grace and the vibrant intensity of mid- 
summer. If you are the woman I think 
you are, you will take those nasturtiums, 
the captious wits of nature, the jesters 
of the garden, that perk their heads up 
prettily to give you the morning greeting. 
For life and vividness you have their blos- 
soms, and in their chrysophase stems and 
jade-colored umbrella-like leaves is all the 
coolness of running brooks and dew-sprinkled 
dawns. Put them in a bowlof jade-colored 
Japanese porcelain, or of purest crystal 
through which the stems gleam faintly fair. 

The proper Southern table is a circular 
mahogany heirloom, brightly polished, and 
almost black with years, and supported by 
grotesquely curved legs—the very table, 
indeed, for the vivid graciousness of nastur- 
tiums, and you will put them in the centre 
of a fine piece of linen; let it be nothing 
ordinary. It should be white, the texture 
of a cobweb, and wrought wonderfully by 
the slim brown hands of Madonna-faced 
Mexican women, or it should come straight 
from Spain, with a suggestion in its rich 
yellow meshes of monastic feasts and holi- 
days. 

If you are a true Southerner who liveth 
up to the magical memories of your mother’s 
and grandmother’s table, you will begin 
your breakfast with none of the cold, boiled 
stuff that cometh from New England by way 
of Scotland, but will serve instead a curd, 
cool and creamy, from the Spring house in 
the pasture—a curd, firm and heart-shaped, 
and resting on a platter of silver; and if such 
a treasure be not your inheritance, choose 
one of flat china painted in clover blossoms 
or golden dandelions. This delectable 
dainty should be sprinkled lightly with sugar 
and nutmeg, and covered with cream. 

Follow this first simple course with an 
omelet, a tomato omelet, as light and full of 
color as the nasturtiums, and with it there 
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should be served wafHes, crisp, intangible, 
and golden brown. Beautiful rolls there 
should be, too, little bits of things no larger 
than an ordinary biscuit; and remember, if 
you would have them lovely to look upon, and 
creamy to taste, have the cook make them 
up the night before, with two eggs well 
beaten. ‘This addition makes the perfect 
Southern roll. Let the omelet be the pre- 
cursor to the one course distinctly sub- 
stantial. This will be found in small broiled 
chickens garnished with parsley and thin 
slices of lemon, and served with hominy 
cream croquettes, which are not magle so as 
to have a sweetish, spicy flavor like the 
rice croquettes in Northern restaurants. 
The hominy is boiled down soft and firm; 
then into it is beaten a half a cup of cream 
and three eggs whipped separately; pepper 
and salt, and a bit of finely chopped parsley 
complete the seasoning, and the croquettes 
are moulded, rolled in cracker crumbs and 
the yolk of an egg, and fried a golden brown 
in a deep vessel of boiling lard. 

A salad comes after this, for who would 
want to add the heaviness of thick animal 
food to so poetical a picture? The salad 
should be a gay secret beneath the flaunting 
scarlet and gold of nasturtium leaves. Have 
it placed before you, and your guests will 
believe you ready to portion out floral favors. 
Mind you, however, you have not only to 
eat the cool tomatoes, with their dressing of 
vinegar and oil, but the flowers also, for to 
them belongs the quintessence of flavor, the 
pungent key-note of the entire feast, the 
poetry to be digested by the sense of taste. 

The coffee should be exquisite, for should 
it fail in sparkle, strength, or delicacy, your 
breakfast is spoiled. From New Orleans 
comes the finest coffee served from a South- 
ern urn, and you should buy it unparched 
and have it freshly roasted each day. The 
cream, of course, must be a substantial real- 
ity, whipped to a froth. The cheese served 
with the coffee should, like the curd, carry 
with it the fragrance of the dairy. Let it be 
a delicate Swiss cheese, and with it serve 
halves of Southern beaten biscuit, lightly 
toasted and very thin. Everybody can buy 
crackers, but the Southern beaten biscuit is 
the veritable coat of arms of Southern cooking. 

If wine you must have, let it be also from 
the South, scuppernong wine, light, golden, 
flavorous, a cask from your grandfather’s 
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cellar, that now, thirty-five years after it 
was bottled by his slaves, fills the room with 
a bouquet of fragrance that carries one back 
to the days of Southern romance fast passing 
away from the memory of man. Its scent 
will bring back the songs of the sable slaves 
in the vineyard, the crooning of the bees, 
the high, triumphant sopranos of the mock- 
ing bird on the top-most bough of the tree, 
where you, yourself, once more a little child, 
sit swinging. 

My eyes are a bit wet with the mists of 
memory as I sip the wine at this Southern 
breakfast, and I lift my glass to you, my 
hostess, and bid you live long and prosper 
for offering so sincerely the delicious and ar- 
tistic feast that savors of your clime and her 
people. Yours is the grace, the culinary 
inspiration of one who has mastered the art 
of living, .and you will, I know, bring this 
climatic feast to a close with no fruit that 
can be so easily found elsewhere as in the 
South, but will choose rather that delicious 
flower known to our land and the songs 
of Solomon. Let the figs be gathered at 
day-break, they hold in their hearts the ar- 
gent coolness of dawn for many hours. Put 
them on their own green leaves in a silver 
dish, and when they come thus, fresh from 
the ice-box, eat them and believe yourself 
queen of the harem, gorgeous in jewels and 
golden gauzes, unambitious beyond the tint- 
ing of a nail or the blackening of an eye- 
brow. 

The figs in the South are of infinite vari- 
ety; the great purple Damascus fruits, with 
skins shiny and satiny like pontifical robes, 
the little lilac celestials, edible ameth;sts, first 
named and devoured by the gods, and last, 
but oddest and most poetical of all, the green 
fig first known to Italy at the time that Nero 
smothered an empire in roses. Suggestive 
are they of a gruesome era, with their skins 
of a serpent green and their flaming hearts. 
The old negress, in white apron and gay 
bandanna, who hands them to you is all that 
keeps you from going out of your head in fancy. 

Verily, I say that he who has no soul for 
the sentiment of a breakfast hath never eaten 
of the mea] in the mid-summer South, hath 
never known the meaning of a feast that be- 
gins with clover-scented curd and cream and 
concludes with figs from the earthly land of 
dreams, 

Maupe Anprews. 
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At Haying-Time. 


The sharp bright scythe smells of the new-mown hay, 
And the tanned mower’s garments of the flowers ; 
Full beams the sun and sheds the smiling day 
O’er field in bloom and all about the bow’rs, 
Where whisp’ring lovers linger, blushing deep, 
With the blest fire of hope full in their eyes ; 
Along the rosy copses moves the breeze, 
As slow as winds of sleep ; 
And overhead the murmur never dies, 
That flits, a wand’ rer, through the thick-leafed trees. 
Joun Sruarr Tuomson. 


From Prairie Byways. 


ULY! and the prairie lies beneath the 
mid-summer sun in all its variegated 
beauty ; fields of wheat changed from 

green to gold— laughing, rollicking barley 
that swings and rustles its bearded heads; 
vivid green flax fields with their beautiful blue 
blossoms looking away in the distance like a 
lake reflecting the blue of the July sky, and 
masses of blossoms of mingling colors, lovely 
wild blossoms that grow nowhere so freely 
and with less moisture than do these prairie 
flowers. A day or two since, we went on 
a jaunt ten miles out in the country, and this 
is what we saw. 

Fields of grain, wheat, barley, corn, oats 
and flax on every side, with stretches of 
meadow lying between, and such fine, rank 
grass. In other places where the land had 
grown the crop nature first gave it, the wild 
flowers, ah, what beauties they were, and 
such fragrance as was wafted to us on the 
gentle wind that blew just enough to make 
riding a delight! The wild roses are just as 
beautiful now as they were in June, and with 
their rare, delicate breath rising above all the 
other sweet scents, but still allowing each 
separate blossom its tiny space, the fragrance 
that filled our world was indeed delightful. 
Merry but naughty little gophers scampered 
and played in every direction; the birds sang 
as they perched and swung on flower-stalks, 
and a ‘*jack’’ winked his long ears and 
went galloping over the prairie as fast as his 
quick jumps could take him. 

Pretty little groves dotted the prairie here 
and there as we passed somebody’s <¢ tree- 
claim,’’ and now, almost at the end of our 
journey, lies a lovely blue, shimmering lake 
-—Sand Lake, and such a pretty, romantic 
spot as it is! Hundreds of ducks live upon 
its waters, great white pelicans float grace- 


fully upon its shining bosom, and birds of 
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many kinds live around its shores. In the 
tall, green rushes, rank and thick, hidden 
away, are the ducks’ nests. We saw mother 
ducks with broods of cunning little ones 
splashing and playing in the water, com- 
pleting a picture of nature’s own painting, a 
realistic view that artist’s brush never need 
attempt. On the opposite side of the lake 
was a beautiful grove of trees, that showed 
green and cool against the faint, far blue of 
this perfect July day. Flocks of sea gulls 
swept the water with their dipping wings, 
their peculiar cry sounding out above the 
song of other birds, and the lapping of the 
waves that touched the sandy shore with a 
lulling, murmurous sound was in perfect 
harmony with the other features of these 
calm, fragrant July hours. A dainty green 
seaweed grows all through the waters of this 
pretty little lake, and as the delicate leaves 
show just above the surface, it gives the 
water a very peculiar but lovely appearance. 
And now, with another line or two, my 
picture of one July day is complete. Next 
week the great harvesters will be at work 
in the wheat fields, golden stacks of grain 
will grow up all around us, sweet smelling 
loads of hay will go rumbling by—and this 
is July upon the prairie. 
May Puitups Tatro. 


Ten Days in the Woods. 


OME people choose to spend their va- 
cation at a resort, where the chief 
pleasure of the nights is in dancing, 

flirting, or idle conversation—and the neces- 
sary sleep comes but of the daylight hours 
next morning. For myself, I am only too 
willing to forego these trifling amusements if 
I can have a congenial companion and ten 
days or two weeks in the woods—where 
the songs of the birds sound the summons to 
breakfast, and the orchestra at night is sup- 
plied by Nature—the performers, the whip- 
poorwill or the mocking bird—the cricket or 
the tree toad—the rush of merry waters or 
the night wind in the branches far above 
you—where the day’s tramp or the day’s 
sport has given you that healthful weariness 
that seeks a remedy in a couch of hemlock 
boughs soon after the camp fire pipe has 
been smoked, and when the moon is begin- 
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ning to spread a silver patchwork over the 
grassy glade. 

If one is far from the woods it will be 
necessary to take a conveyance to some- 
where near the starting point. ‘Then will 
come the mailing of the last letters—the ad- 
justment of knapsacks and accoutrements— 
the last look at civilization—and then the 
plunge into the heart of Nature. 

They who have enjoyed the pleasures of 
camping need no advice from me, but he 
who is about to make his first essay at living 
out doors, without the conveniences of a 
bedroom, a bathroom and a haberdasher, may 
find something of use to him in the mem- 
oranda below of the things desirable, if not 
absolutely necessary, to a short camping trip. 

It is to be presumed that each man will 
carry a watch, a pocket-knife, tooth-brush, 
some money, a comb, a towel and soap, a 
compass, a bottle of insect lotion, and a 
small flask of brandy or whiskey. Beside 
these articles, there should be at least one 
extra suit of underclothing and a couple of 
pairs of socks apiece. ‘The cooking utensils 
generally carried are a camp kettle, coffee- 
pot, broiler, stew-pan, spoons, plates, cups, 
and a frying-pan. For the sporting part of 
the trip, fishing outfits, guns, hunting-knives, 
and a supply of cartridges are necessary. 
A tent, a rubber coat apiece, a sleeping bag 
or blanket, and an axe are also requisites. 
The supplies for the larder should include 
hard bread, bacon, coffee, tea, sugar, dried 
apples, condensed milk, and salt and pepper. 

Campers should bear in mind that forty 
pounds will make a tolerably heavy load 
for an ordinary man, and as pleasure is 
looked for, it is well not to try to take too 
much. Rather make a trip now and then 
to civilization for supplies. 

Let him who will sing the praises of the 
hotel dinner with its orchestra, its gaily- 
dressed women, its dress suits and its tire- 
some round of artificial pleasures. Give me 
the leafy cover of the woods, the trout grilled 
over the coals, the bacon spluttering in the 
pan, the steaming coffee-pot, the fragrant 
pipe—and oblivion afterward with the spicy 
incense of the hemlock boughs around me, 
and I ask no fairer way of spending : 
vacation, 

C. R, Wizevur. 
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Nores or Recent Books. 


Hitpa Srrarrorp, by Beatrice Harraden. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co., New York.) 


This book, the result of Miss Harraden’s stay in 
California, shows above all things the folly of long en- 
gagements and the long drawn out misery of waiting 
for good fortune. Hilda Strafford was a young Eng- 
lish girl, full of life and ambition, whose sweetheart 
had gone to California, to make a home for himself 
and his prospective bride. After three years she joined 
him, and inside of three months regretted her isolation 
from the world of progress, for she did not love her 
husband and the long, lonesome days on the ranch 
were maddening to her active spirit. She grew cold and 
indifferent to the poor fellow who had worked’ so hard 
and long, and who loved her so devotedly, and finally 
when the floods ruined his ranch and swept away his 
labor of years, he died, broken-hearted. Hi/da, then 
hopelessly loving her dead husband’s best friend, re- 
turned to England, and that is the end of the story. 
The description of the California country is very pret- 
tily done, and there is one character, the friend, that 
is particularly well drawn and charming. For Hi/da 
herself, we feel no sympathy, for she is a cold, heart- 
less woman, and the husband only excites our deep 
pity. The book is well written, but it cannot compare 
with the author’s famous ‘‘Ships,”’ chiefly because it 
is not written from the heart, as that undoubtedly was. 


Tue Beautirut Miss Brooke, by Z. Z. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


We are not surprised that the author of this book 
veils his or her identity by initials. The story is not 
exactly stupid, but it has no charm; Miss Brooke is an 
inexplicable and not attractive character; there is no 
plot, and the ending is unsatisfactory. The binding, 
however, is very dainty. 


Tue Cominc or Cutok, by ‘*The Duch- 
ess.”” (J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.) 

Lovice, by ‘¢ The Duchess.’’ (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A peculiar, melancholy sort of interest attaches to 
these two novels, the last by that popular writer who 
has furnished so many tender, dainty, and light little 
love stories, and whose busy pen is now stilled forever. 
‘¢The Coming of Chloe’’ and *‘ Lovice’” are just the 
same as their many predecessors, with their admixture 
of lovely girls, clever but impecunious young men, gal- 
lant old Irish colonels, fair heroines with faint but 
groundless suspicions of a past, and an abundance of 
light, amusing dialogue. Dramatic strength was never 
characteristic of ‘*The Duchess,’’ but her stories are 
like syllabub, sweet, frothy and harmless. 


Tue Port or Muissinc Suips, AND OTHER 
Srorigs OF THE Sea, by John R. Spears. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) 

Three decided sailors’ ‘‘yarns,’’ full of the sailor’s 
lingo which is Greek to the uninitiated, and lacking 
sufficient plot or dramatic interest to induce the reader 
to struggle through them. 


A Romance or Otp New York, by Edgar 
Fawcett. (J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

A tame and unoriginal story, whose only charm is 
its quaint setting in the days of long ago. The char- 
acter of Aaron Burr, idealized and made exceedingly 
attractive, dominates the book. 


His Fortunate Grace, by Gertrude Ather- 
ton. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


A satire on New York society, taking for its foun- 
dation the subject of international marriage, and the 
avidity with which so many American heiresses jump 
at a coronet. His Grace in this instance comes to 
America without a penny, almost committed to a bright 
young girl who, for some unapparent reason loves him 
as well as his title. The girl’s father is about to fail, 
however, and under the circumstances of course the 
alliance cannot be ‘‘arranged.’’ Another girl, how- 
ever, is more fortunate, for her mother runs the cam- 
paign, and when the father refuses his consent to the 
cold-blooded bargain, the ladies take themselves and 
the duke to England, where the ceremony is celebrated, 
and whence the husband and father eventually comes 
to bring his wife home. 

The book is interesting, and while the story is re- 
pulsive in its bold delineation of many familiar types, it 
is so true to life, in the light of several recent events, 
that Mrs. Atherton cannot be accused of overdrawing 
her characters or exaggerating her plot, and although 
it is not an agreeable story to contemplate, there is no 
denying that such conditions really exist. 


A Pincuseck Goppess, by Mrs. J. M. 
Fleming. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. ) 


The author of this story is otherwise known as Alice 
M. Kipling, sister of the remarkable Rudyard, to 
whom the volume is dedicated. The book—is it not 
her first ?—grows in interest as the chapters advance, 
and the last is the most entertaining of all. Also, 
when the story is finished, and the pinchbeck goddess 
stands revealed, a retrospection of the whole thing is 
more pleasing than the first reading—this, however, 
because the author’s secret is so well kept. The scene 
of the story is laid in India—no jungles though—and 
the goddess is a very fascinating person. ‘The fox ter- 
rier, too, is a very .attractive little character, and he 
figures conspicuously and entertainingly in nearly every 
chapter. 


Tue BeautiruL Wuire Devi, by Guy 
Boothby. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. ) 


The Beautiful White Devil is a pirate of the seas 
who goes about dispensing justice afid equalizing the 
good things of this world according to her own likes 
until the hero of the book falls in love with her, and 
persuades her to abandon her perilous career. The 
dramatic incidents certainly reflect credit upon the 
writer’s imagination, and there are a number of re- 
markable character sketches thrown in—chief among 
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them the portrayal of the daughter of a Wall street 
millionaire, who says, “Oh, Lor !** «J reckon,’” and 


talks about ‘* Pap and Mam.”’ 


Gurrer-Snipes, by Phil May. 
Co., New York.) 


None but an artist who thinks ag well as draws, who 
studies with his heart as well as his eyea, could have so 
brought home to us the joys and sorrows of these little 
vagabonds. Perhaps no more delightful half-hour 
could be spent than in turning the pages of ‘¢ Gutter- 
Snipes,’’ where every picture contains a whole story of 
tragedy and farce, of mirth and tears. 


(Macmillan 


Docror Lutrreti’s Firsr Patient, by 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A story with a somewhat hackneyed plot that be- 
gins well, has the denouement in the middle of the 
book, and leaves the reader wondering what the last 
hundred pages were written for. But at least, Rosa 
Nouchette Carey’s books are always pure and healthful 
reading. 


Wuen THE Century was New, by Charles 
Conrad Abbott, M.D. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ) 


A quaint little story of Quakers and other folks, in 
which exquisitely natural delineations of character con- 
trast rather strangely with an improbable plot. The 
cover and general appearance of the book are charming. 


CapTAIN Mouty, by Mary A. Denison. 
(Lee & Shepard, Boston, Mass. ) 


Captain Molly was a rich and beautiful girl, who 
left her father, lover, and a luxurious home to join the 
Salvation Army. There she meets with many inter- 
esting adventures, becomes happy in her life-work, and 
incidentally converts her lover to her views. The book 
is readable more from the sincerity and purity of pur- 
pose with which it is written than from any remark- 
able literary merit. 


Tue Srory or Extinct Crviuizations, by 
Robert E. Anderson, M.A., F.A.S. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) - 
One of the Library of Useful Stories series. This 

book is clearly written, and it is doubtful if ever a 

greater amount of information was successfully conden- 

sed into fewer pages. 


Memoirs oF MarsHatt Oupinor, compiled 
by Gaston Stiegler; translated by Alexan- 
der Teixeira De Mattos. (D. Appleton 
& Co., New York.) 


A comprehensive and studious biography of an inter- 
esting character. The book isa little too heavy, how- 
_ ever, to be enjoyed by ordinary readers. 


In THE Tipeway, by Mrs. F. A. Steel. 
(Macmillan Co., New York.) 
A vaguely written story of a woman who for some 


unaccountable reason married the man she didn’t love 
instead of the one she did love, and then invited the 
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latter to spend the summer with them simply to prove 
that she was strong enough to withstand temptation. 
Such playing with fire somewhat repels our sympathy, 
and when the two are stranded on a desert island, and 
the woman runs into the sea to keep from confessing 
her love, we are inclined to think that the whole thing 
served her just right. 


Farry STARLIGHT AND THE Do ts, by Eliza- 
beth S. Blakely, illustrated by Lucy F. 
Perkins. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Another of the pretty fairy books in which the fair- 
ies turn out to be only dreams, but the story cannot 
fail to interest the little readers for whom it is intended, 
as the childish adventures are charmingly written, and 
the illustrations are delightful. 


Taxes oF Sotpiers anp Civitians, by Am- 
brose Bierce. (American Publishers’ 
Corporation, New York.) 

A book of short stories, unhackneyed in plot and 
original in treatment, and if several of them are rather 
grewsome, the dramatic strength of movement and ac- 
tion atones for the hair-raising qualities. The author 
frankly admits in a prefatory note that the chief pub- 
lishing houses of the country refused his book, which 
is rather surprising, for Mr. Bierce’s stories are far su- 
perior to many similar publications now on the market. 


GeneraL Grant, by James Grant Wilson. 
(D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


One of the fine series of Great Commanders, and a 
particularly interesting volume. The book is written 
by a personal friend and associate of Grant, and on this 
account its contents bear the stamp of authority. The 
story of Grant’s early life, his magnificent war record, 
and his closing days are graphically described, and a 
number of highly entertaining incidents illustrative of 
the general’s character are included. The biography 
is sure to prove popular, asit will be interesting to every 
reader, and its historic value is considerable. 


Ecuors From THE Mountain, by C. E. D. 
Phelps. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. ) 

A volume of verse, unique in sentiment and some- 
what Browningesque in style. The poems we can 
understand we enjoy, and those we can’t understand 
we wish we could. 


EncusH Literature, by Stopford A. 
Brooke, M.A. (Macmillan Co., New 
York. ) 


A comprehensive little treatise, giving in condensed 
form the principal works and characteristics of English 
writers from 670 until 1832. Invaluable as a refer- 
ence. 


Lap’s Love, by S. R. Crockett. 
pleton & Co., New York.) 
A delightfully ‘* homey”? little story, full of the 
pathos and the humor we have learned to expect from 
Crockett’s works, and with the bloom of the heather 
and smell of the peat in every line. 


(D. Ap- 
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Lost Lingacg, by Carrie Goldsmith Childs. 
(Mayflower Publishing Co., Floral Park, 
New York.) 


An elaborately concocted tale, wherein movement is 
sacrificed to intricacy of plot, and clear character draw- 
ing to elaborate descriptions. 


Tecumsen’s Younc Braves, by Everett T. 
Tomlinson. (Lee and Shepard, Boston, 
Mass. ) 

On Tue Starr, by Oliver Optic. 
Shepard, Boston, Mass. ) 

Green Mountain Boys. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York.) 

Three stirring stories of war, with more or less his- 


torical interest and character, making good, wholesome 
reading for boys. 


Poems, by J. E. Redman. (John C. Win- 
ston & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 


A volume of mediocre verse with somewhat am- 
bitious themes. 


Jane, by Marie Corelli. 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
An uninteresting, very little book, not up to Miss 

Corelli’s standard. 


(Lee & 


(J. B. Lippincott 


Tue Sun or Saratoca, by Joseph A. Alt- 
sheller. (D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. ) 


A highly interesting romance of the Revolution, 
with plenty of stirring adventures and a pleasing love 
story. The pictures of war are vivid, the heroism is 
of the right sort, and the tale is related with refreshing 
simplicity. The author’s keen sense of humor, added 
to his skill as a narrator, makes the book particularly 
fascinating. 


A Rose or Yesrerpay, by Marion Craw- 
ford. (Macmillan Co., New York.) 


A rather slender story, in which scarce half a dozen 
characters are concerned, but the book is written with 
Mr. Crawford’s usual deliberation and thoughtfulness. 
The story drags a bit at times, and the action is very 
slight, and there is no surprise at the end, for the 
reader is quite sure about the way it is going to turn 
out. Such a woman as the heroine, who was treated 
brutally by her husband, and only found peace when he 
was in an asylum; who really loved and was loved by 
another man; whose only son was mentally weak by 
reason of his father’s cruelty, and yet who forgave and 
was ready to live with this husband again when he was 
released from the asylum—such a woman is not too 
good to be true, for her prototype has been known in 
real life, but Mr. Crawford lays her ‘* goodness’’ on 
very thick. Happily, the husband dies before they 
meet again, and the ‘‘rose of yesterday’’ promises to 
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bloom anew in a pleasanter garden. Incidentally, Mr. 
Crawford makes his story a peg on which to hang some 
very sound and sensible views on the woman question. 


Tue Great K. & A. Train Rospery, by 
Paul Leicester Ford. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York.) 


An entertaining story of a Western railroad division 
superintendent who stops the sharp practice of some 
railroad officials who are endeavoring to secure control 
of the road. He is attracted by the daughter of one 
of the officials, and this supplies the love interest. 


Epwarp THE Seconp, by Christopher Mar- 
lowe; from the second quarto of 1598. 
Edited with a Preface, Notes and Glossary 
by A. W. Verity, M. A. (J. M. Dent 
& Co., London; Macmillan Co., New 
York.) 


Every Man 1 His Humour, by Ben Jon- 
son; from the text of Jonson’s own edi- 
tion of 1616. Edited with Preface, 
Notes and Glossary by W. Macneile 
Dixon. (J. M. Dent & Co., London; 
Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Docror Fausrus, by Christopher Marlowe. 
Edited with Preface, Notes and Glossary 
by Israel Gollancz. (J. M. Dent & Co., 
London; Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Tue Ducuess or Matri, by John Webster. 
Edited with Preface, Notes and Glossary 
by C. Vaughan. (J. M. Dent & Co., 
London; Macmillan Co., New York.) 
These four plays are issued in the attractive series of 

the Temple Dramatists, with notes as stated above, in 
handy little single volumes, with a great deal of inter- 
esting history in regard to the first production, different 
editions, etc., of each drama. All students of dramatic 
literature will find much valuable information in this 
series, as well as a compact and artistic edition of the 
old classics, 


Tue Lire or Horatio, Lorp Netson, by 
Robert Southey. (J. M. Dent & Co., 
London; Macmillan Co., New York.) 


Tue Last Essays or Exta, by Charles Lamb. 
(J. M, Dent & Co., London; Macmillan 
Co. New York.) 


Reticio Mepict anp Urn-Buriat, by Sir 
Thomas Browne. (J. M. Dent & Co., 
London; Ma-millan Co., New York.) 
Reprints, with many annotations, of these well 


known and valuable books, in a most handy and ar- 
tistically gotten up edition. 








Tue July Pererson will be a splendid 
traveling companion, containing as it does, 
such a varied and entertaining amount of fic- 
tion. As previously announced, it is our 
belief that people want light reading matter 
in the summer time, and with that idea in 
view we have endeavored to get up an ideal 
hot weather magazine, with half a dozen 
entertaining articles to give weight, hand- 
some pictures to lend attractiveness, notes on 
books and the stage for lovers of literature 
and the drama, a department for the out- 
door flavor, and for the rest stories—ten 
short stories, containing romance, adventure, 
realism, humor, pathos and tragedy—a most 
entertaining and varied collection. When 
you go on your vacation, tuck the July 
Pererson in your grip, and when you have 
wearied of the flying landscape, take out the 
magazine and find a short story to rest your 
tired brain. When you go for a spin on 
your wheel, put the July Pererson in your 
pocket, and when you are resting under a 
pleasant shade tree you will be glad to dip 
into its fiction pages. 


Tue steady improvement of THE Perer- 
SON as a magazine and its growth in popu- 
larity has nowhere been more apparent than 
in its advertising pages, which have increased 
regularly. Advertisers are men of shrewd- 
ness and sagacity, and know where to place 
their announcements to gain the greatest 
benefits. The coming fall promises to be 
one of prosperity and of much activity in the 
advertising business. It should be borne in 
mind that Tue Pererson is read by a class 
of cultured people—people who buy a maga- 
zine for reading matter as well as for pictures, 
and it is moreover a magazine which is pre- 
served from month to month in the family 
circle. The value of an advertisement in 
such a journal is obvious, and all business 
men should remember this when the time 
comes for exploiting new enterprises. 


Wiru this, the July issue of Tue Perez- 
son, ends the popular series, ‘* Pioneers of 
American Literature,’? which has been pub- 
lished consecutively in the magazine since 
last November. Nine articles, with numer- 
ous illustrations, form this series, the subjects 
being Irving, Cooper, Hawthorne, Emer- 
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son, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier and 
Bryant, in the order named. _ All students 
of American literature will do well to add 
this collection to their library, for the papers 
contain not only authoritative biographies of 
the authors and able discussions of their 
works, but also many interesting narratives 
of their private life, anecdotes illustrative of 
their characteristics, and often’ accounts of 
pilgrimages to their homes, thereby infusing 
each article with the personality of the par- 
ticular subject in every instance. In this 
way the student will obtain a clear and en- 
tertaining knowledge of these famous men. 

The above series, from November 1896 
to July 1897, inclusive, nine numbers in all, 
will be sent post paid to any address upon 
receipt of seventy-five cents. To those who 
may need only two or three copies to com- 
plete their set, we will supply back numbers 
at ten cents each. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 
is cheaper than any quantity of cure. Don’t 
give children narcotics or sedatives. They 
are unnecessary when the infant is properly 
nourished, as it will be if brought up on the 
Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


Superior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, 
Créme Simon, marvelous for softening, 
whitening, and perfuming the complexion; 
the most efficacious for light affections of the 
skin and for all irritations, chaps, redness, 


etc. Park, Tilford & Co., New York. 


PEARLS ARE SOMETIMES ILL. 


Those who possess choice pearl rings 
should know that while clear, pure water 
does not injure the gem, soap and water 
will soon affect their lustre and color, and 
in time will cause them to peel, or shed an 
outer coat. This crumbling, however, takes 
place even when the gems are most carefully 
treated, and when the tendency is noted the 
ring or brooch or necklace should be prompt- 
ly taken to a jeweller. The course of treat- 
ment often prescribed by that authority is 
that of the rest cure. Put it aside in its box, 
carefully closed from light and air, and a few 
weeks or possibly a month or two of this ly- 
ing fallow will often entirely restore the 
original beauty and health of the choicest gem. 
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